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PERFIDIOUS PATMOS. 


TuE natural place of refuge for a hunted man 
isan island. None but those who have known 
what it is to be pursued from place to place, 
who have been aware of such and such blood- 
hounds upon their track, of such and such 
|| scouts waiting at given points to lead them 
| down to death or captivity, can form an idea 
|| of the feeling of security engendered by the 
knowledge that there is between them and 
their enemies a bulwark far more impreg- 
nable than any gabion, glacis, bastion, or 
counterscarp, that Vauban ever dreamed of, 
in the shape of a ring of blue water. So 
islands have been, in all ages and circum- 
stances, the chosen places of refuge to men 
who could find no rest elsewhere for the soles 
of their feet. Patmos was the elected asylum of 
St. John the Apostle. In Malta, the last 
Christian knights of Palestine, driven from 
their first island refuge—Rhodes—found a 
haven of safety, and founded a city of strength 
against the infidels. The expiring embers of 
the Druidical priesthood smouldered away in 
the impenetrable groves of the island of 
Anglesey. The isles of Greece were the eyries 
of poetry, and art, and liberty, when the 
mainland groaned beneath the despotism of 
the thirty tyrants. The Greeks located their 
paradise in the islands of the blest. Madeira 
spread forth pitying, prnene arms to two 
fugitive lovers. Charles Edward hid in Skye. 
Once within the pleasant valleys of Pitcairn’s 
Island, Jack Adams and the mutineers of the 
Bounty felt secure and safe from courts- 
martial and yard-arms. There is a hiding-place 
for the pursued of sheriffs in the island of 
Jersey and in the Isle of Man ; in which latter 
insular refuge Charlotte de la Tremouille, 
Countess of Derby, sheltered the last rem- 
nants of the cause of the Stuarts against 
Oliver Cromwell. The dogs of Constantinople 
found protection from the sticks and stones 
of the men of Stamboul, in an island in the 
Bosphorus. The last of the London marshes 
staunchly defy drainage from the strongholds 
of the Isle of Dogs; and there is a wall of 
strength for the choicest London fevers, and 
the dirtiest London lodging-houses, against 
Inspectors Reason and Humanity and their 
whole force, im and about the mud embank- 
ments of Jacob’s Island. 


But, chief and pre-elect of islands on which 
camps of refuge have been built, is the one we 
are happy enough to live in, the Island of 
England. There are other islands in the world, 
far more isolated, geographically speaking, far 
more distant from hostile continents, far more 
remote from the shores of despotism. Yet to 
these chalky cliffs of Albion, to this Refuge 
misnamed the perfidious, come refugees from 
all quarters of the world, and of characters, 
antecedents, and opinions, pointing to every 
quarter of the political compass. The op- 
pressor and the oppressed, the absolutist and 
the patriot, the butcher and the victim, the 
wolf and the lamb, the legitimist as white as 
snow and the montagnard as red as blood, the 
doctrinaire and the socialist—men of views 
so dissimilar that they would (and do) tear 
each other to pieces in their own lands, find a 
common refuge in this country, and live.in 
common harmony here. The very climate 
seems to have a soothing and mollifying in- 
fluence on the most savage foreign natures. 
South American dictators, who have shot, 
slaughtered, and outraged hecatombs of their 
countrymen in the parched-up plains of 
Buenos Ayres and Montevideo, roar you as 
mildly as any sucking doves as soon as they 
are inthe Southampton water—make pets of 
their physicians, and give their barbers silver 
shaving dishes; pachas of three tails, terrible 
fellows for bowstringing, impaling, and basti- 
nadoing in their Asiatic dominions, here 
caper nimbly in ladies’ chambers to the 
twangling of lutes; hangers of men and 
scourgers of women forego blood-thirstiness ; 
demagogues forget to howl for heads; and 
red republicans, who were as roaring lions in 
the lands they came from, submit to have 
their claws cut, and their manes trimmed, 
drink penny cups of coffee, and deliver pacific 
lectures in Mechanics’ Institutes. 

England, then, is the Patmos of foreign 
fugitives—a collection of Patmoses, rather ; 
almost every seaport and provincial town of 
any note having a little inland island of refuge 
of its own; but London being the great 
champ d’asile, the monster isle of safety, a 
Cave of Adullam for the whole world. It is 
with this Patmos that I have principally 
to do, 

Years ago, Doctor Johnson called Lon- 
don “the common sewer of Paris and of 
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26 ? 
Rome ;” but at the present day it isa reservoir, 
a giant vat, into which flow countless streams 
of continental immigration, More so than 
Paris, where the English only go for pleasure ; 
the “Germans to become tailors and boot- 
makers; and the Swiss, valets, house-por- 
ters, and waiters. More so than the United 
States, whose only considerable feed-pipes of 
emigration are Irish, English, and Germans. 
There is in London the foreign artistic popu- 
lation, among which I will comprise French, 
and Swiss, and German governesses, French 
painters, actors, singers, and cooks; Italian 
singers and musicians; French hairdressers, 
milliners, dressmakers, clear-starchers and 
professors of legerdemain, with countless 
teachers of every known language, and pro- 
fessors of every imaginable musical instru- 
ment, There is the immense foreign servile 
population: French and Italian valets and 
shopmen, and German nurses and nursery- 
maids, There is the foreign commercial po- 
ulation,a whole colony of Greek merchants 
in Finsbury, of Germans in the Minories, of 
Frenchmen round Austin Friars, of Moorish 
Jews in Whitechapel, and of foreign shop- 
keepers at the west end of the town. There 
is the foreign mechanical, or labouring popu- 
lation; French, Swiss, and German watch- 
makers, French and German lithographers, 
Italian plaster-cast makers and German 
sugar-bakers, brewers, and leather-dressers. 
There is the foreign mendicant population : 
German and Alsatian buy-a-broom girls, 
Italian hurdy-gurdy grinders, French beg- 
ging-letter writers (of whose astonishing 
numbers, those good associations “La Société 
Frangaise de Bienfaisance & Londres,” and 
“ The Friends of Foreigners in Distress,” could 
tell some curious tales may be), Lascar street- 
sweepers end tom-tom pounders, There is 
the foreign iaritime population: <n enor- 
mous one, as all men who have seen Jack 
alive in London can vouch for. There is the 
foreign respectable population, composed of 
strangers well todo, who prefer English 
living and English customs to those of their 
own country. There is the foreign swindling 
population: aliens who live on their own 
wits and on the want thereof in their neigh- 
bours : sham counts, barons, and chevaliers ; 
farmers of German lotteries, speculators in 
German university degrees, forgers of Russian | 
bank-notes, bonnets at gaming-houses, touts 
and spungers to foreign hotels and on foreign 
visitors, bilkers of English taverns and board- 
ing-houses, and getters-up of fictitious con- 
certs and exhibitions. There is the foreign 
visiting or sight-seeing population, who come 
from Dover to the Hétel de l'Europe, and go 
from thence, with a cicerone, to St. Paul’s, 
Windsor, and Richmond, and thence back 
again to France, Germany, or Spain. Lastly, 
there is the refugee population ; and these be 
mine to descant upon. 

The Patmosof London I may describe as 
an island bounded by four squares; on thie! 
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north by that of Soho, on the south by that of 
Leicester, on the east by the quadrangle of 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields (for the purlieus of Long 
Acre and Seven Dials are all Patmos), and on 
the west by Golden Square. 

The trapezium of streets enclosed within 
this boundary are not, by any means, of an 
aristocratic description. A maze of sorry 
thoroughfares, a second-rate butcher’s meat 
and vegetable market, two model lodging 
houses, a dingy parish church, and some 
“brick barns” of dissent are within its 
boundaries. No lords or squires of high 
degree live in this political Alsatia. The 
houses are distinguished by a plurality of 
bell-pulls inserted in the door-jambs, and by 
a plurality of little brass name-plates, bearing 
the names of in-dwelling artisans. Every- 
body (of nubile age and English) seems to be 
married, and to have a great many children, 
whose education seems to be conducted chiefly 
on the extra-domal or out-door principle. 

As an uninterested stranger, and without 
a guide, you might, perambulating ‘these 
shabby genteel streets, see in them nothing 
which would peculiarly distinguish them 
from that class of London streets known 
inelegantly, but expressively, as “ back 
slums.” At the first glance you see nothing 
but dingy houses teeming with that sallow, 
cabbage-stalk and fried fish sort of 
pulation, indigenous to back slums. he 
pinafored children are squabbling or playing 
in the gutters; while from distant courts 
come faintly and fitfully threats of Jane to 
tell Ann’s mother; together with that un- 
meaning monotonous chant or dirge which 
street-children sing, why, or with what object, 
I know not. Grave dogs sit on door-steps— 
their heads patiently cocked on one side, 
waiting for the door to be opened, as—in this 
region of perpetual beer-fetching—they know 
must soon be the case. The beer itself, in 
vases of strangely diversified patterns, and 
borne by Ganymedes of as diversified appear- 
ance, is incessantly threading the needle 
through narrow courts and alleys. The 
public-house doors are always on the swing . 
the bakers’ shops (they mostly sell “seconds ”’) 
are always full; so are the cookshops, so are 
the coffee-shops : step into one, and you shall 
have a phase of Patmos before you incon- 
tinent. 

Albrecht Lurleibeg, who keeps this humble 
little Deutsche Caffee und Gasthof, as he calls | 
it, commenced business five years ago with a 
single coffee-pot and two cups and saucers. 
That was a little before February, 1848. 
Some few foreigners dropt in to visit him 
occasionally ; but he was fain to eke out his 
slender earnings by selling sweetstuff, penny 
dolls, and cheap Sunday newspapers. After 
the first three months’ saturnalia of revolution 
in °48, however, exiles began to populate 
Patmos pretty thickly. First, Barbés’ and 
Albert’s unsuccessful riot ; then the escapade 
of Ledru-Rollin and.Louis Blane ; then the 
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wholesale proscriptions of Hungary, Italy, 
Austria, Russia, and Baden—all these con- 
tributed to swell the number of Herr Lurlei- 
beg’s customers a hundred fold, and to fill 
Patmos to overflowing. The sweetstuff and 
dolls disappeared “right away,” and the 
coffee-pots and cups and saucers multiplied 
exceedingly. In addition to this, the Herr 
caused to be stretched across the single 
window a canvas blind, on which his name, 
and the style and title of his establish- 
ment, were painted in painfully attenuated 
letters, with which not yet content, he incited 
young Fritz Schiftmahl, the artist, with 
dazzling prospects of a carte-blanche for 
coffee and tobacco, to depict beneath, in real 


Pole, a Hungarian, and a German embracing 
each other in a fraternal accolade, all smoking 
like volcanos ; the legend setting forth 
that true, universal, and political brother- 
hood are only to be found at Albrecht 
Lurleibeg’s. 

In the Herr’s back parlour—he once 
designed in the flush of increased business to 
enlarge it by knocking it into the back yard, 
till warned, by a wary neighbour, of the 
horrible pains and penalties (only second to 
premunire) incurred by meddling with a wallin 
England—in this dirty back parlour with rings 
made by coffee-cups on the ricketty Pembroke | 
tables, on the coarsely papered, slatternly 
printed foreign newspapers and periodicals, 
are a crowd of men in every variety of beard | 
and moustache and head-dress, in every! 
imaginable phase of attire more or less dirty | 
and picturesque. Figures such as, were you 
to see them in the drawings of Leech, 
or Daumier, or Gavarni, you would pro- 
nounce exaggerated and untrue to nature ;/| 
hooded, tasselled, and braided garments of| 
unheard of fashion ; hats of shapes to make | 
you wonder to what a stage the art of squee- 
zability had arrived; trousers with unnum- 
bered plaits; boots made as boots were never 
made stain ; finger and thumb-rings of fan-| 
tastic fashion ; marvellous gestures, Babel-like 
tongues; voices anything but (Englishly) 
human; the smoke as of a thousand brick- 
kilns ; the clatter as of a thousand spoons ; such 
are the characteristics of this in-door Patmos. 

Here are Frenchmen—ex-representatives of 
the people, ex-ministers, prefects and repub- 
lican commissaries, Prolétaires, Fourierists, 
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oil colours, the counterfeit presentments of a |' 





Phalansterians, disciples of Proudhon, Pierre 
le Roux and Cahagnet, professors of barricade 
building ; men yet young, but two-thirds of 
whose lives have been spent in prison or in 
exile. Here are political gaol-birds who have 
been caged in every state prison of Europe ; 
the citadels of France, the cachots of Mont 
St, Michel, the secrets of the Conciergerie, the 
piombi of Venice, the gloomy fastnesses of 
Ehrenbreitstein and Breslau and Pilnitz, the 
oublieties of the Spielberg and Salzburg. Here 
are young men—boys almost—of good fami- 
lies and high hopes, blasted by the sirocco of 
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civil war, Here are German philosophic 
democrats—sciéntifie conspirators—who be- 
tween Greek roots and algebraical quantities, 
tobacco smoke and heavy folios in German 
text upon international law, have somehow 
found themselves upon barricades and in 
danger of the fate of Robert Blum. Here are 
simple-minded German workmen — such 
honest-faced, tawny-bearded young fellows as 
you see in the beer cellars of Berlin—who have 
shaken off their dreams of German unity to 
find themselves in this back slum Patmos far 
away from home and friends. Here are 
swarthy Italians, eying the Tedeschi (though 
friendly ones) askance, cursing Radetzky and 
Gvulay, and telling with wild gesticulations 
¢ Novara was fought and Rome defended. 
Here, and in great numbers, are the poor, 
betrayed, cozened Hungarians, with glossy 
beards, and small embroidered caps and 
braided coats. They are more woe-begone, 
more scared and wild-looking than the rest, 
for they are céme from the uttermost corners 
of Europe, and have little fellowship save 
that of misfortune With, their continental 
neighbours. Lastly, here are the Poles, those 
historical exiles who’ have beer so long fugi- 
tives from their. country ‘that they have 
adopted Patmos with a will, have many of 
them entered into and succeeded in business, 
but would, I think, succeed better if the 
persons with whom they have commercial 
transactions were able to pronounce their 
names—those jaw-breaking strings of dis- 
sonant letters in which the vowels are so few 
that the consonants seem to have compassed 
them round about, like fortifications, to 
prevent their slipping out. 

There are many of these poor refugees 
(I speak of them in general) who sit in coffee- 
shops similar to Herr Lurleibeg’s, from earl 
morning till late at night, to save the modi- 
cum of fire and candle they would otherwise 
be compelled to consume at home (if home 
their garrets can be called), and which God 
knows they can ill spare. About one o’clock 
in the day, those who are rich enough con- 
gregate in the English cook-shops, and regale 
themselves with the cheap cag-mag there 
offered for sale. Towards four or five the 
foreign eating-houses, of which there are 
many in Patmos of a fifth or sixth rate order 
of excellence, are resorted to by those who yet 
adhere to the gastronomic traditions of the 
land they have been driven from; and there 
they vainly attempt to delude themselves into 
the belief that they are consuming the /fri- 
cassées and ragouts, the suet puddings and 
sauerkraut, the maccaroni and stuffato of 
France or Germany or Italy—all the delight- 
ful messes on which foreigners feed with such 
extreme gusto and satisfaction. But alas! 
these dishes, though compounded from foreign 
recipes and cooked by foreign hands, are not, 
or, at least, do not taste by any means like 
foreign dishes. Cookery, like the amor patria, 
is foligenout. It cannot be transplanted. It 
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cannot flourish on a foreign soil. 
if the black broth of Sparta would have agreed 
with the Lacedemonian palate if consumed in 
an English @ la mode beef shop. 

Patmos is likewise studded with small 
foreign tobacco shops. Limited to the sale of 
tobacco mostly, for the cigar is a luxury in 
most cases beyond the reach of the exile. 
You must remember that abroad you may 
obtain a cigar as large as an Epping sausage 
(and as damp), as strong as brandy and as fiery 
as a red hot poker for a matter of two sous :— 
in some parts of Belgium and Germany for one 
sous ; and that in England the smallest Cuba, 
of Minories manufacture, smoked in a minute 
and of no particular flavour, costs three half- 

mce: a sum! There is, to be sure, a 

armless milk-mild little roll of dark brown 
colour, the component parts of which, I be- 
lieve, are brown paper, hay, and aromatic 
herbs, vended at the charge of one penny. 
But what would be the use of one of those 
smoke toys to an exile who is accustomed to 
wrap himself in smoke as in a mantle; to 
smoke by the apertures of his mouth, nostrils, 
eyes “a ears ; to eat cigars, so to speak? 
Thus Patmos solaces itself with cut tobacco 
(which is good and cheap in England), which 
it puffs from meersthaums or short clays, or 
rolls up into fragments of foreign newspapers 
and makes cigarettes of. 

If there exist a peculiarity of Patmos 


which I could not, without injustice, avoid 
adverting to, it is the pleasure its inhabitants 


seem to feel in reading letters. See, as we 
saunter down one of Patmos’s back streets a 
German exile, in a pair of trousers like a bi- 
furcated carpet bag, stops a braided Hun- 
garian with a half quartern loaf under his 
arm. A sallow Italian (one of Garibaldi’s men) 
enters speedily unto them, and the three fall 
greedily to the perusal of a large sheet of 
tissue paper, crossed and re-crossed in red, 
and black, and blue ink, patchworked outside 
with postage marks of continental frontiers 
and Government stamps. Few of these 
missives reach their destination without some 
curious little scissor marks about the seal, 
some suspicious little hot-water blisters about 
the wafers, hinting that glazed cocked hats, 
and jack-boots, and police spies have had 
something to do with their letters between 
their postage and their delivery. Indeed, so 
well is this paternal solicitude on the part of 
foreign governments to know whether their 
corresponding subjects write and spell cor- 
rectly, known among the refugees, that some 
wary exiles have their letters from abroad 
addressed to “Mr. Simpson Brown,” or “ Mr. 
Thomas Williams,” such and such a street, 
London; and as foreign governments are 
rather cautious as to how they meddle with 
the families of the Browns and the Williams’s 
—who grow refractory sometimes and post 
their letters in the paddle-boxes of wa) 
steamers—the Brown and Williams letters 
reach London untampered with. 


I question 
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More exiles reading letters. One nearly 
falls over a dog’s-meat cart, so absorbed is he 
in his correspondence ; another, bearded like 
the pard, and with a fur cap like an Armenian 
Calpack, is shedding hot tears on his out- 
stretched paper, utterly unconscious of the 
astonishment of two town-made little boys, 
who have stopped in the very middle of a 
“cartwheel” to stare at the “furriner a 
erying.” Poor fellows! poor broken men ! 
poor hunted wayfarers! If you, brother 
Briton, well clothed, well fed, well cared for— 
with X 99 well paid to guard you—with 
houses for the sale of law by retail on every 
side, where you can call for your half-pint of 
habeas corpus, or your Magna Charta, cold 
without, at any hour in the day—if you were 
in a strange land, proscribed, attainted, poor, 
unfriended, dogged even in your Patmos by 
spies ; would you warrant yourself not to shed 
some scalding tears, even in a fierce fur cap, 
over a letter from the home you are néver to 
see more ? 

My pencil may limn a few individual 
portraits in the perfidious refuge, and then 
I must needs row my bark away to other 
shores. Stop at forty-six, Levant Street, if 
you please, over against Leg-bail Court. 

Up four flights of crazy stairs, knocking at 
a ricketty door, you enter a suite of three 
musty attics. They are very scantily fur- 
nished, but crowded with articles of the most 
heterogeneous description ; mes marchandises, 
as the proprietor calls them. Variegated 


/shades for lamps, fancy stationery, bon-bon 


boxes, lithographic prints, toys, cigar cases, 
nicknacks of every description are strewn 
upon the chairs and table, and cumber the 
very floor; at one window a dark-eyed mild- 
looking lady, in a dark merino dress, is pain- 
fully elaborating a drawing on a lithographic 
stone ; at another a slender girl is bending 
over a tambour frame; at a desk a round- 
headed little boy is copying music, while in 
an adjoining apartment—even more denuded 
of furniture and littered with marchandises— 
are two or three little children tumbling 
among the card-board, boxes. All these 
moveables, animate and inanimate, belong to 
a Roman Marquis—the Marchese del Piffe- 
rare. He and his have been reared in luxury. 
Time was he possessed the most beautiful 
villa, the finest equipages, the most valuable 
Rafaelles in the Campagna of Rome ; but la 
gem as he tells you with a smile, has 

rought him down to the level of a species of 
unlicensed hawker, going with his wares (to 
sell on commission) from fancy warehouse to 
fancy warehouse, often rebutted, often in- 
sulted ; yet picking up an honest livelihood 
somehow. His wife has turned her artistic 
talent, and his eldest daughter her taste for 
embroidery to account; his son Mithridates 
copies music for the orchestra in a theatre, 
for living is dear in London, and_ those help- 
less little ones among the card-board boxes 
must be looked after. He has been an exile 
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for five years. The holy father was good 
enough to connive at his escape, and to confer 
all his confiscated estates on a Dominican 
convent. No one knows what the politique, 
which has been his ruin, exactly was; nor, I am 
inclined to think, does the good man know 
very clearly himself. “We got away from 
Rome,” he tells you mildly, “with a few 
hundred scudi, el our plate and a picture or 
two, and went to Marseilles ; but when we 
had ‘eaten’ (avevamo mangiati) what we had 
brought with us, we came to England. It 
was very hard at first ; for we had no friends, 
and could speak nothing but French and 
Italian, and the English are a suspicious 

eople, whose first impulse, when they see a 
oreigner for the first time, is to button up 
their pockets as if he must necessarily be a 
thief.” . But the marquis went to work man- 
fully, his coronet, and is now doing a 
very good fancy commission business, He 
has an invention (nearly all refugees have 
inventions) for curing oe chimneys, which, 
when he has money enough to patent it, he 
expects will bring him a fortune. In the 
days of his utterest and most dire distress, he 
always managed to pay three shillings every 
Sunday for the sittings of himself, his wife, 
and daughter at a foreign Catholic chapel, 
and to wear every day the cleanest of white 
neckcloths, fastened no man knows how, for 
no man ever saw the tie thereof. 

Within these sorry streets—these dingy 
slums—are swept together the dead leaves, 
the rotten branches, the withered fruits from 
the tree of European liberty. The autumn 
blast of despotism has eddied them about 
from the remotest corners of Europe, has 
chased them from land to land, has wafted 
them at last into this perfidious Patmos, 
where there is liberty to act, and think, and 
breathe, but also, alas! liberty to starve. 

O England, happily unconscious of the 
oppressions and exasperations that have 
driven these men here, try sometimes to 
spare some little modicum of substantial 
relief, some crumbs of comfort, some fragile 
straws of assistance to the poor drowning 
exiles! Their miseries are appalling. They 
cannot dig (for few, if any, Englishmen will 
call a foreigner’s spade into requisition), to 
beg they are nobly ashamed. ‘They do not 
beg, nor rob, nor extort. They starve in 
silence, The French and Hungarian refugees 
suffer more, perhaps, than those of other 
nations, The former have by no means an 
aptitude for acquiring the English language, 
and are, besides, men mostly belonging to the 
professional classes of society—classes wofully 
overstocked in England; the latter seldom 
know any language but their own—a language 
about as useful and appreciated here as Cochin- 
Chinese. Only those who have wandered 
through Patmos, who have watched the gates 
of the London Docks at early morning when 
the chance labourers apply for work, who 
have sat in night coffee-houses, and explored 
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dark arches, can know what awful shifts 
some of these poor refugees, friendless, food- 
less, houseless, are often put to. 


INDIA-RUBBER. 


Some few months ago, when our peers and 
right honorable members were pushing each 
other off their official stools, and discussing the 
relative merits of “ins” and “outs,” two 
among their number had to submit to a 
battery of jokes concerning the mottoes 
in their armorial bearings. “ Flecti non 
Frangi”—“ Frangas non Flectes ;” whether 
better to bend than to break, or to break 
utterly sooner than bend, is a knotty moral 
oe which philosophers may fittingly 

iscuss. But it has occurred to us that if an 
India-rubber manufacturer were to set up his 
carriage, or emblazon his arms, there ought 
to be no doubt as to which motto he would 
prefer. To be elastic, to bend rather than 
break, is a good old Anglo-Saxon quality for 
India-rubber, and for India-rubber users to 
possess. We certainly live in an elastic age, 
If we cannot break that which opposes us, 
we bounce away from it with great agility, 
and feel not much the worse for the encounter, 
There is a fair amount of caoutchouc in the 
human mind—a useful quality; else we 
should never bear the knockings and thump- 
ings which the struggle through life brings 
to us, Look at this little India-rubber gentle- 
man, just purchased bran-new from a toy- 
shop: you may open his jaws to any extent 
you please; you can make him laugh, cry, 
yawn, grin, frown, simper, stare, doze—it is 
all one to him; he returns into himself again 
and to the original expression of his counte- 
nance, when the pressure from without is 
removed. He is a self-contained man; a man 
sufficient unto himself, 

Whatever amount of moral caoutchouc we 
have amongst us, our dealings with vegetable 
caoutchouc are becoming more curious and 
more varied every day. ‘These dealings may 
all or nearly all be grouped under two 
headings—either we wish to yield (without 
breaking) to mechanical pressure, or we have 
a determination not to yield at all to watery 
pressure. In either case caoutchouc is at 
hand to befriend us. Let us see how’ this 
ready aid manifests itself. 

The Indians of South America knew some- 
thing of the mechanico-yielding properties 
of that singular gum, long before we knew 
whence the gum itself was obtained. We 
only knew it as a strange blackish substance 
which would rub out pencil-markings. This, 
combined with the indefinite nationality of 
the region from which the gum was import 
led to the name “India-rubber ”—a stupi 
name as things now are, almost as bad as the 
names green copperas and white copperas, 
for two substances which neither contain 
copper, nor are they produced from copper ; 
but it is not easy to get rid of old names, 
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Besides, people do not yet quite know how to 


screw up their mouths to pronounce properly 
the very odd-looking word caoutchouc ; and 
therefore India-rubber will continue to be 
talked about. Well, then, these Indians, after 
they had collected. the gum as it oozed from 
the trees, and allowed it to harden, were wont 
(among cther purposes) to fashion it into 
bouncing balls, and even to shoe their other- 
wise naked feet with pieces of it, as a means 
of assisting them in ludicrous gambols and 
jumpings. The sharp-sighted French Aca- 
demicians who visited South’ America a 
hundred and twenty years ago, and who saw 
whence and how the Indians obtained the 
gum, had evidence that the gum not only has 
great elasticity, but also great power of 
resisting the passage of liquids through its sub- 
stance. 

It was left for modern times to apply those 
valuable properties to really valuable pur- 
poses. Little do we think, when making use 
of the many articles now manufactured in 
this substance, how it has to be torn, and 
dislocated, and rumpled about before it as- 
sumes the proper texture and smoothness. 
The Indians who collect the gum, and usually 
fashion it into grotesque forms by drying it 
upon clay cores modelled according to their 
ideas of artistic beauty, do not take much 

ins to exclude dirt, or bits of twig, or 
Specs of stone; all which must be re- 
moved before the gum is fitted to play its 
part in the world. What torture it under- 
goes! It is cut into minute fragments by a 
savage slashing machine; it is washed in 
warm water, to get rid of so much dirt as 
chooses to take its departure on such gentle 
urging ; and then, in a dry state, it is crushed 
and kneaded with appalling severity: it is 
rolled over and over, distorted, crippled, pe- 
netrated to the heart, sliced, thinned, thumped, 
heaped up again into a mass, cut into lumps, 
squeezed again—until at length every vestige 
of dirt or stone, of water or air, is driven out, 
and the mass becomes thoroughly homo- 
geneous. In this state it is pressed with 
great force into iron moulds, which give to it 
the form of cubes, slabs, or cylinders, accord- 
ing to the purposes for which it is destined. 
And then, when these blocks or other shaped 
pieces are to be used, they are cut into sheets, 
or are spun into threads, or are melted 
for liquid purposes, Great ingenuity is called 
for in all these processes ; for India-rubber 
has a strong propensity to be wayward : it 

omes hot and angry when meddled with ; 
and all the tools and machines employed in 
working it speedily assume such a heated 
state as to be unfit for use unless plentifully 
deluged with cold water. 

Among the facts which recent years have 
brought to our notice concerning American 
industry, is the untiring perseverance with 
which the useful applications of India-rubber 
have been studied. A certain Mr. Goodyear, 
of Connecticut, who devoted nearly a quarter 


of a century to the study of the manufac- 
ture of caoutchouc, has brought over-shoes 
(those objects of Sam Slick’s especial com- 
mendation) to greater perfection than any 
other enthusiast devoted to that elastic 
subject; and they exhibit but one among 
many indications of his success, American 
over-shoes may be regarded in two lights, 
as both elastic and waterproof productions. 
The raw material of Mr. Goodyear’s com- 
petitors would and did stiffen when cold; and 
it has hence been his object to surmount the 
difficulty. In this, it is perhaps no more than 
justice to say that he has succeeded. His 
shoes resist cold ; they have an extensive and 
permanent elasticity ; and two of their sur- 
faces may be pressed together without 
adhering—all valuable qualities. It is said 
that there are upwards of twenty large esta- 
blishments in the United States, involving a 
sunk ¢apital of immense amount, in which 
Mr. Goodyear’s patented inventions are 
worked by license. Among these is the 
Hayward Rubber Company, of Connecticut. 
Over-shoes are the sum and substance of 
these operations; and the Exhibition Jury 
writing on this subject tell us that the Hay- 
ward Company alone manufacture three 
thousand pairs every day. The India-rubber 
odds and ends made in those large factories 
are almost endless. Waggon springs, elastic 
maps, balloons, sponge bags, tobacco-pouches, 
hair-cushions, mattrasses, life-boats, buttons, 
knife-handles ;—it would not be easy to select 
a list more diverse than this. 

It is in the combination of India-rubber 
with other substances that we may probably 
look for the most valuable future addition 
to its usefulness. Mr. Hancock of London, 
and Mr, Goodyear of Connecticut, it is now 
known were busily engaged for many years on 
such inquiries ; each was ignorantat the time of 
the other’s doings, and both have rendered a 
good account of their labours. Mr. Hancock’s 
vulcanized India-rubber may be an oddly- 
named substance ; but it is not the less useful 
for all that. He discovered that when a thin 
piece of India rubber is dipped into and im- 
pregnated with melted sulphur, and after- 
wards heated to about three hundred degrees 
Fahrenheit, it acquires new and _ peculiar 
properties, without losing any of theadvantages 
possessed by it in its original state. This was 
an important discovery, and he practically 
carries it out in the following way. The 
India-rubber, while yet soft from the effect of 
the kneading process, has sulphur well mixed 
up and incorporated with it. So long as the 
mixture remains cold, the gum has not 
changed its properties ; but, after having been 
heated to three hundred degrees—a tempera- 
ture sufficient to chemically decompose pure 
caoutchouc—it puts on many new and striking 
qualities; it is no longer soluble in the 
liquids which will dissolve India-rubber ; it 
no longer becomes rigid when exposed to 
cold; it no longer adheres when two pieces 
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are pressed together; it bears unharmed a 
temperature so high as would convert pure 
India-rubber into a sticky mass. Curiously 
enough, while Mr. Hancock was bringing his 
discoveries to a practical issue, Mr. Goodyear 
was making experiments, which led to the 
production of a substance possessing all the 
roperties of vulcanised or sulphurised (a 
better term) India-rubber ; and both of their 
countries are now reaping the advantages 
resulting from the separate investigations of 
these ingenious men, 

There is another name which we associate 
very closely with the subject of India-rubber— 
the name of Macintosh. The Macintosh cloak 
or cape was the result of many and long-con- 
tinued inquiries. Such a garment is, in effect, 
made of a cotton or flax cloth varnished with 
liquid India-rubber ; but the most effectual 
substance for resisting wet is produced b 
cohering two thicknesses of cloth together wit 
the same liquid: the gum acting in the one 
case as a varnish, in the other as a cement, but 
being in both quite impervious to water. The 
cloth is stretched out flat, and the India-rubber 
is spread over ; formerly the caoutchouc was 
dissolved in spirits of turpentine or in coal 
tar, and evaporated to the proper degree of 
unctuous adhesiveness ; but an improvement 
was made by kneading the gum with naphtha 
into a pulpy mass, and using it without it 
having been actually liquefied. Still, the India- 
rubber, as is its wont, stiffened in cold 
weather, and a Macintosh cloak became a 
most unbending and ungracious companion 
as soon as the temperature sank to anything 
like freezing point. It was not until the 
introduction of the sulphurizing process, 
that this inconvenience was surmounted by a 
modified use of that operation. 

In America, and in England, the appli- 
cations of this kind of varnished cloth 
have become prodigiously numerous, Many 
of these kinds of waterproof cloth are strong 
in the direction of warp, but weak in that of 
the weft. To remedy this defect, the American 
inventor has devised a sort of stuff or felt, 
formed in successive layers of thread crossing 
each other in various directions ; there are 
no “long threads” or “cross threads,” but 
the cloth yields, and resists, equally in 
every direction, like a piece of felt. When 
this texture has been anointed with a pulpy 
coating of India-rubber, it forms a very 
remarkable material, a kind of tough paper 
quite impervious to moisture. Many persons 
will remember the excellently printed India 
rubber maps brought over to us by the 
American Exhibitors: thin, light, smooth, 
but amazingly strong, these maps are sug- 
gestive of other useful applications. The 
same kind of India-rubber falt is also printed 


as a paper-hanging for damp walls, with very 
serviceable effect. The felt is itself somewhat 
thin; but means have been invented for 
applying it to the surface of a kind of woollen 
wadding, thereby producing a thick, warm 
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waterproof, but light and cheap material 
for out-door clothing : we know little of this 
in England, but across the Atlantic, many a 
cozy garment of the kind may be seen. The 
felt, instead of being applied as a coating to 
something else, may itself be coated with a 
woven material: if this woven material bea 
printed cotton, then we have at once a small 
table-cover produced. On the other hand, if 
a carpet be required on a floor so damp 
as to rot an ordinary worsted production— 
make a layer of tlick woollen down or 
flock, cover it with a layer of the India-rubber 
felt, and we are rewarded with a warm, 
cheap carpet. By embracing a strong hempen 
canvas. between two layers of the felt, a water- 
proof sailcloth, or tarpaulin, or rickcloth, or 
tent of great strength and toughness is pro- 
duced. Of some such redoubtable substance 
are made the life-boats, insubmersible boats, 
and pontoons, which are much more familiarly 
known in America than in England: in the 
Mexican War the carriage of the military 
equipage was greatly aided by the use of boat- 
bridges made of India-rubber canoes, and 
inflated with air. The India-rubber shoes, 
too, of our transatlantic friends, which are 
produced to the number of three or four 
millions in a year, exhibit many curious 
modes of applying the gum to the surface of 
the woven material. 

The real India-rubber shoes are made with 
extraordinary quickness by laying on the 
liquid gum as a varnish on a last, then 
drying it ; then applying a second coating ; 
and so on, until the necessary thickness for 
a shoe has been obtained. But it is of the 
shoes having a woven foundation, that we 
here speak. In the cheapest of these, there 
is a layer of India-rubber applied to the 
surface of a non-elastic woven material. In 
the next better kind the woven foundation is 
elastic, being a sort of knitted work ; these 
yield to the movements of the feet, and to the 
lumps and bumps which our unfortunate 
pedal extremities too often exhibit. A thin 
variety of this last-named substance is much 
used in making gloves for domestic wear in 
America—gloves that will enable the indus- 
trious lady of the establishment to do 
much household work without endangering 
the whiteness of her fair hands, 

Those who have worn Macintosh cloaks 
and India-rubber shoes will have had fre- 
quent and not very pleasant proofs that the 
sanitary evil—defective ventilation — may 
visit men’s clothing as well as men’s dwellings. 
The truth is, that in keeping water out we keep 
perspiration in ; the same impervious gummy 
wall produces the one result as the other. 
Among the numerous little matters to which 
the ingenious Connecticut inventor has di- 
rected his attention, is this affair of non-venti- 
lation. How to keep the water out, and yet 
leave escape-holes for perspiration? Water, 
we know, from numerous examples, will not 
penetrate through very small holes unless there 
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be a pressure of air greater on one side than 
on the other of the permeated medium. Mr. 
Goodyear thought of this ; and the result of 
his thoughts was that he devised a machine 
for piercing thin sheets of India-rubber with 
innumerable holes of very small size: holes 
so small that, while they will allow an exit 
for perspiration, they allow no entrance for 
water: for this additional reason, that when 
the perspiration (which is always transuding, 
even when we are not conscious of it,) has 
risen, it fills these little holes, and being 
oleaginous, has the power, equally with the 
India-rubber material, of resisting wet. Not 
only shoes, therefore, but every other gar- 
anent to which the Macintosh process has 
been hitherto applied, will doubtless soon be 
brought into the range of this ingenious dis- 
covery, 

It is worthy of notice, that the employment 
of India-rubber in its uncombined state is not 
very varied orextensive. In most cases the gum 
is kneaded with sulphur, or magnesia, or car- 
bonate of lead, orsome other mineral substance ; 
or else is applied to some other woven material, 
Of each of these two large groups of applica- 
tions we have mentioned instances, and it 
would not be difficult to add largely to the 
list. The “ doctored,” or vulcanised, or mine- 
ralized India-rubber is used for tubes, hose- 
pipes, decanter and bottle stoppers, surgical 
and veterinary apparatus, chemical epperates, 
buffers for locomotives, buffer and bearing 
springs for carriages, tires for noiseless wheels, 
sewer and sink valves, elastic tackle and 
pulleys, pistons and washers and packings for 
machinery, moulded articles for various pur- 
poses of use or ornament, valves and taps 
for various hydraulic and chemical purposes, 
air-pump valves, inking rollers for printers, 
cushions for billiard-tables, joints for pipes ; 
indeed, an ever-widening circle of useful pur- 
poses. Some of the results are most valu- 
able, some curious; some are both valuable 
and curious. We all know that to keep a pipe 
so closed that a liquid shall pass through it 
only in one direction, requires a complex 
arrangement of valvular apparatus; but our 
India-rubber manufacturers (there ought to 
be some short name devised here, equiva- 
lent to these three words), effect this object 
by simply compressing one end of an India~ 
rubber pipeso as to form a kind of mouth 
or pair of lips: the lips close resolutely ex- 
cept when waterdorces them apart to obtain 
a passage in one direction. When the mine- 
ralised gum is prepared in moulds, it assumes 
and preserves the form of those moulds ; and 
thus, among other things, are produced the 
dolls’ heads, and animals, and toys, which are 
now finding their way into the nursery and 
the play-ground, and which, from their sturdy, 
unbreakable disposition, are so justly valued 
by mammas and nursemaids, 

Among the other applications of, and experi- 
ments with, vulcanized India-rubber, its use 


The enormous thoroughfare through the 
streets of London has given rise to a vast 
number of inventions to combine hardness 
and durability with sufficient roughness or elas- 
ticity to form an easy and effectual “foothold” 
for horses and passengers. It was at first 
thought that all these conditions could be 
combined by the application of India-rubber 
submitted to a hardening process something 
similar to vulcanizing. But experience proved 
that a due amount of proficiency in that art had 
not been attained in order to pave our streets 
with so pleasant a material as “doctored” 
India-rubber. The only relic left of this con- 
trivance is the court-yard of the Admiralty, 

The second important application of this 
most valuable substance is, as we have said, 
in the form of a liquid cement, or an unctuous 
varnish, on a surface of woven, or, at any rate, 
fibrous material. And the great magnitude 
of this application, we have by this time 
already computed. Who is not familiar with 
the cloaks and capes, the wrappers and over- 
alls, the sou’westers and leggings, the gloves 
and gaiters, the air-beds and air-cushions, the 
neat little India-rubber bands or rings, the 
maps and prints, the bags and balloons? 
What with our elasticity and our impermea- 
bility, we are certainly becoming a redoubt- 
able race in this nineteenth century. 

But one class of applications of India- 
rubber we have left wholly unnoticed in the 
above paragraphs; applications, too, which 
curiously enough, depend on the very quay 
which was for many years a stumbling-bloc 
in other ways. India-rubber loses nearly all 
its elasticity at a temperature a little above 
that of freezing ; and this property has been 
made available in the manufacture of braids, 
and braces, and cords, in infinite variety. 
The hosiers, tailors, haberdashers, and mil- 
liners, now make use of these little trifles 
to a remarkable extent; and very pretty 
trifles they are, in the mode of production. 
There are here threads of India-rubber com- 
bined with threads of silk, cotton, wool, or 
flax. The gum is cut into threads by very 
ingeniously arranged knife-points, or cutters ; 
they are stretched by a wheel, and kept ex- 
tended till nearly deprived of their elasticity ; 
they are next put into the braiding machine 
—a beautiful piece of machinery—and have 
a sheathing of silk, wool, hair, flax, or cotton, 
braided around them; and when thus 
sheathed, the threads are used as warp or 
weft, or both, in various kinds of weaving 
ae Thus are made the elastic stay- 
aces, braid, upholsterer’s cord, and other 
articles of a similar character; but it has 
yet to be explained in what way the elasti- 
city of the material is restored. If threads 
of India-rubber were woven in their ordinary 
state, either with or without other threads 
they would be so yielding as to be unfitted 
for the object in view; but by being kept 
stretched for some time at a low temperature, 


for street pavements must not be forgotten.| they acquire a rigidity as if stiffened by cold, 
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and can easily be woven. When woven, 
however, a friendly warmth dissipates all 
their rigidity at once; a hot iron, at a tem- 
perature of about one hundred and fifty 
degrees, is passed over the woven material ; | 
the India-rubber yields at once, decreasing in 
length and increasing in thickness to its former 
dimensions ; but, as it is linked in brother- | 
hood with the other threads with which it has 
been woven, these others—silk, wool, &.—| 
have no resource but to shrink, or pucker, or 
wrinkle, or corrugate, to bring them to a lon-| 
gitudinal equality with their neighbours. 
Thus does elasticity result: the India-rubber 
threads will stretch because it is in their nature | 
to do so; and the fibrile threads will stretch 
because they are now somewhat shrivelled up, 
and the change will be a sort of leg-stretching 
relief to them. Herein exists the secret of 
our elastic garters, shirt-collar fastenings, um- 
brella fastenings, braces, belts, sandals, side- 
springs for shoes, corsets and corset-belts, 
watch-guards, wristlets, glove-tops, armlets, 
bead-threading, and neck-chains, 
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In the city of Cairo there once dwelt a 
Christian merchant, named Hanna, who had 
amassed a considerable fortune, so that envy 
often turned its glances towards him. As is 
usual, however, in this world, Hanna found 
cause to complain of his condition, It was 
true that he had a fine house in the street of 
the saddle-makers, that his furniture was 
costly, that his slaves, pipes, mules and asses 
were of the first quality. One thing was 
wanted : a son and heir to inherit his wealth, 
and continue his name. 

Now, in an Eastern story, no sooner is this 
difficulty mentioned than we can, as a general 
rule, foresee that in some manner, more or 
less ingenious, the much desired addition 
to the hero’s family is miraculously made. 
Sometimes, a pilgrimage is undertaken to the 
tomb of a Saint; sometimes, prayers are 
addressed directly to heaven; sometimes, a 
magician makes his appearance and gives two 
children, on condition that ata certain age 
he shall be allowed to claim one and slay it 
for the purpose of some horrible incantation : 
it following as a matter of course that he 
chooses the favourite, and leaves the discon- 
solate parent to cover his head with ashes, to 
clothe himself in sackcloth, and to perform all 
the heart-breaking ceremonies of an Eastern 
mourning. The difficulty in the case of Hanna 
was that he had no wife and was determined 
never to get married ; and, considering that 
he was past his seventieth year, the deter- 
mination can scarcely be called unwise. 

There was a mystery, however, in the life 
of this Christian, which will explain in some 
measure why he did not give himself up to 
absolute and sullen despair. About half a 
century before the period of which we speak, 
he had been a traveller, had visited Hind 
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and Sind, with many other wonderful places, 
had resided in Persia and sailed upon the 


Caspian. 

He would tell to one or two intimate friends, 
that when at Ispahan he had loved and been 
beloved by a lady, whom he married and 


|lived with for nearly a year. A child was 


born to them, a boy, on whom both) showered 
all the treasures of their affection. But it 
en one day, that they were in the 
gardens in the neighbourhood of the city; 
and Hanna, feeling weary, went under some 
trees to sleep, whilst his wife sat with the 
child by the side of a streak of water that 
danced along through a grass-fringed bed. 
The young man’s slumber lasted some time. 
The shadow which had protected him when 
he lay down had moved away when he 
awoke, Indeed, it was the sun playing upon 
his eye-lids that recalled him from the 
land of dreams. He rose from the warm turf 
and called languidly for Lisbet ; but, though 
he could see all across the meadow where he 
had left her under a locust-tree by the side 
of the water, his eyes discerned no sign of 
life. He went forward slowly, stretching his 
arms and yawning, until he came to the spot 
where the young mother had been sitting. 
Here he saw traces of the trampling of 
many feet, both of horses and men; and a 
riband that had adorned the wrist of the 
child lay on the ground. Fear of a calamity 
came upon him. He gazed more eagerly over 
the meadow ; and beheld a track through the 
grass as if a body of horse had rushed rapidly 
along. One loud ery of “ Lisbet!”—a cry 
that burst in anguish from his lips, but to 
which he did not expect an answer—showed 
that he understood what disaster had befallen 
him. He sprang on the track of the ravishers ; 
crossed the meadow; burst through a little 
screen of trees : and saw, on the extreme limit 
of the plain, just fading from his view, as it 
were a little moving cloud with a cluster of 
sparkling rays of light above it. The Turko- 
mans were shaking their spears in triumph as 
they entered upon the desert with their prey. 

Hanna had never obtained any reasonable 
information as to the fate of Lisbet. Perhaps 
he did not do all that some heroic natures 
would to recover her and the child. He sent 
messengers with offers of money to the tribes ; 
he even undertook a journey to the stronghold 
of Jaffir Khan; but without success, The 
Turkomans hinted that perhaps the charms 
of Lisbet had smitten some independent chief, 
who had carried her far away into the wilder- 
ness. After some years of vain waiting, the 
extreme manifestations of grief disappeared. 
Hanna resumed his commercial enterprises, 
and at length became established in pt, 
where he remained, buying and selling, until 
wealth surrounded him. But fifty years 
passed away, and he did not take unto himselr 
another wife. 

So far he easily confided to the few whom 
he called his friends ; and when these would 
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condole with him as to his childless position, 
he used to smile strangely and insinuate that 
there might yet be found an heir to inherit 
what. he had amassed. Yet he never admitted 
that his hopes lay in the child of Lisbet, and 
that he had.some faint reason for believing 
that he was not feeding upon a delusion. 

The truth is that Hanna, who was a good, 
kind man—made better and kinder by all his 
misfortunes—as he was travelling between 
Bagdad and Damascus, several years after 
the loss. of Lisbet, fell in with a poor man by 
the way, a.poor, miserable: man, who begged 
for succour from amidst:some bushes ; for he 
was totally naked, having been. stripped. by 
robbers. All he asked was a cloak and a 
loaf, that he might continue his journey and 
reach a neighbouring town. But Hanna 
stopped his. kafila, and clothed and fed him, 
and gave him money, and set him upon a 
mule—his own spare mule, white and. fit 


Damascus, where he set him. down in the 
street, without so much as asking his name, 
his.country, or his faith. 

This poor stranger was.a.Jew, who came, 
many years-afterwards, to Egypt, and recog- 
nised his benefactor. He was. also.a magi- 
cian, who discovered the. secret: thoughts of 
those with whom he conversed ; so he said, 
one day, to Hanna, “There isa mighty sorrow 
within thee ; for I see the signature of regret 
upon thy brow, near the right temple.” 

“T regret.not ta havea child,” replied the 
merchant. 

“Nay,” said the Jew ; “ thy grief hath rela- 
tion to a thing past. Tell me thy story, and 
I may be of service.” 

Hanna.told his story ; and the Jew forth- 
with went away, and burned perfumes, and 
uttered words, and wrotesymbols, and wrestled 
with the keepers of the unknown. When he 
came back.to the merchant, he said, “I have 
not. discovered all that. I wish to:know ; but 
they tell. me, that if thou canst find the 
Whispering Tree, it. will speak to thee of 
Lisbet and her child.” 

The Jew could give no further information ; 
but Hanna, who believed, began forthwith 
to make cautious inquiries about the Whisper- 
ing Tree. He questioned not only the people 
of Cairo; but wrote to all his correspondents 
in various parts of the globe,. asking about 
this strange thing, Indeed he went about 
catechising the world in general respecting 
the mysterious Whispering Tree. But he got 
no information. All replied that.they were 
ignorant. Nobody had heard of a tree that 
_whispered. Year after year Hanna persisted 
in inquiring of every stranger who arrived 
from various provinces, whether he knew any- 
thing about the Whispering Tree; until time 
passed, and strength began to fail. When all 
his. friends. were tired of hearing him ask the 
same question, and he became tired of asking 
it, despair was.a frequent visitor with him. 


One day, he: was. at Gizneh, in a. garden! love. 
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jonly learn. by asking,” 
for a. king—and took him all the way to} 
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drinking coffee with his friend Malek, and 
listening to the bubbling of his water-pipe, 
when, along. the path leading from the 
pyramids, appeared coming a string of laden 
camels accompanied by many men. “Is it 
caravan from Mourzuk.?” inquired 


van came in. the week past ; and I know not 
from what country this arrival may. be.” 
They went to the garden gate, moved by 
curiosity ;,and waited, until the forerunners 
of the caravan came by. 

Their costume was. that of the sons,of the 
desert, except that round the head. was. a 
wrapper which enfolded both the brow and 
the mouth, leaving little more. than the-eyes 
exposed, 

“They are of the Muthelameen,” said 
Malek ; “and come from.the deserts towards 
Beled-es-Soudan ; but.of what tribe we shall 
Then he raised his 
voice, and said, “O strangers, merchants ; 
from what country, and with what merchan- 
dize?” The man addressed muttered from 
beneath his muffler, “From Agdaz in the 
land of Ahir, with gold-dust and ivory, and 
a remnant of slaves, the strong and the 
sturdy, the rest having perished by the way.” 
So saying, he passed on. 

“Hast thou ever heard of this country ?” 
inquired. Hanna—* But little,” said Malek. 
“Tt is not a country of commerce; and I 
cannot understand why they should have 
come this way.” As he spoke, a youth of 
pleasant countenance, riding on a camel, with 
his mouth uncovered, came slowly towards 
them. “O young man,” cried Hanna, as if 
obeying a sudden inspiration, “thou comest 
from unknown lands over wonderful regions, 
Perchance thou canst tell me of the Whisper- 
ing Tree.”—*“ It is at Kama,” replied. the 
youth, striking with his heel the neck of his 
camel, and causing it to turn out of the line 
and stop, “and what, my father, is the reason 
of thy curiosity ?”—“’Tis a long story,” 
replied Hanna; “ but if thou wilt alight and 


repose thyself after thy fatigue, I will relate 


it to thee.” The young man leaped down, 
called to a black man who had followed him 
on foot:to take care of the camel, and entered 
the garden. with the two old men. 

When he had heard the story of the mer- 
chant, the young stranger said: “My story is 
similar to thine, O my father. Thou art 
seeking. what thou hast perliaps never seen. 
Lam seeking what has only sagen to me 
in.a vision. [ come not of the Muthelameen 
of Agdaz. My father was a merchant of 
Egypt, who travelled with me into the land of 
Talebs, of wise men and magicians, and dying, 
left me there a child. Now it happened a 
year ago that I dreamed a dream, and, lo! ‘a 
maiden of surpassing beauty came and bent over 
me like a.lily over a. pool of sleeping water, 
bent and bent until her lips swept my temple, 
and I awoke tremulous as after a kiss of 
L stretched my, arms in the darkness, 
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but there was nothing; I called my slave, | people in the villages and the encampment 


who came with a light and searched the 
room ; and there was nothing. Then I knew 
that I had dreamed, and turned upon my 
pillow again, and sought to return to the 
country which I had quitted. Soon I slept 
again, and the same maiden appeared—but 
this time afar off—beckoning me to follow. I 
endeavoured to rise, but my limbs had lost 
their vigour. I struggled; butin vain. The 
earth drew me still closer to it, until I burst 
away into consciousness, and found: myself 
trembling in the bed. From that time I 
pined for love of the maiden. of my dream, 
andi nought would content me. My friends | 
at first laughed and mocked; but. when I 
became-in:truth sick and pale; and unable to 
rise from the bed—unable:and unworthy ; for | 
whenever I slumbered, the same form of 
beauty appeared—when I drew near to the | 
gates of death, they brought to me a@ wise | 
man who inquired into. my case, and smiled 
when he heard what. had befallen, saying— | 

“The remedy is not easy; for the road is 
long, and there are dangers by the way. But 
if thou hast courage, thou wilt hear what! 
thou wishest murmuring amidst the leaves of 
the Whispering Tree.” He then told me that | 
this tree was situated at a place called Kama, | 
in Khorassan,. beyond Persia. I instantly sold | 
all my: goods, ae prepared. to depart with a| 
caravan that was bound for Tripoli ;, after we | 
had travelled.a.month, we came to a:country 
where there was war ; and we were compelled 
to traverse: the regions: of Thibet, and the 
Haronj Mountains, and ‘the Wahs;, and to| 
travel through many disasters to Egypt 
This. is. the: reason. why we have met; and | 
now it will be better for us both to journey 
together in search of this wonderful tree.” 

When Hanna heard what. this young:man 
said, that Kama was in the country of Kho-| 
rassan beyond Persia, he doubted. not but 
that he should hear there: some news: of the 
lost. Lisbet and her child. He therefore. re- 
solved to depart in company with the young | 
man,.whose name was Gorges; although. the | 
prudent Malek. objected his great age, and 
the ibility of danger and death.. In a 
few days the worthy merchant had closed his 
business for that season, and with a purse 
of. money: and a:case- of jewels, was ready to 
accompany the love-lorn Gorges. 

The narrative need. not trace-thein itinerary, 
Many months elapsed ere the young: and the 
old travelier—the: toys of love and parental 
affection — were: wandering, disguised. in 
humble raiment, through. the wilds: of Kho- 
rassan; asking: of the: rare ne they met 
for a: place called Kama Nobody seemed 
able:to give themvany intelligence. The place 
was aplace unknown. They began to think 
they were the victims-of delusion.; and when 
they had passed several years: in the: vain 
search, it is said that they became, as it were; 
mad. They thought and: talked: of nothing 
but: the Whispering Tree of Kama. The 








new them as the strange questioners, and 
pitied their case; and instead of harming 
them whenever they met. them on the road, 
would cry, “Has there any news been heard 
by ye, O melancholy searchers? © father! 
O brother! has the unknown place been 
made known? Has the secret: been-revealed?” 
Thus they continued wearying the desert 
with constant going to and’ fro, until Hanna 
became a bent shadow, and: the: youth grew 
to be a bearded man, 

It happened one evening, as they were going 
through a mountainous country which they 
had:not hitherto trodden, far on the: way to 
Bukharia, they came to a.small valley locked 


|in the embraces of rugged rocks. Its surface 


was like agreen emerald. Grass; and slirubs, 
and trees, and flowers, spread) to: the feet of 
perpendicular cliffs, A silver stream wound 
here and there, as if unwilling to leave so 
pleasant a spot, and at last gathered intoa 
small lake without apparent issue. The two 
wayfarers expected to find: a village where 
they might pass the night. But there-was-no 
sign of human habitation: The night began 
balmily; the stars shone warmly; there 
was searcely any breeze; and the little 
that’ blew was warm and: f nt as the 
breath: of woman. Hanna and Gorges lay 
down under the: shadow of a tree, and slept 
as the travel-weary alone can sleep. 

They both dreamed’ @ dream—if dream it 
was. The tree above: their heads began:to 
wave and wave its boughs; murmurs’seemed 
to creep: from. every leaf; there was a hum 
and a buzz; as if a.swarm of bees was settling 
over head ; and by degrees a:chorus:of: small 
voices. seemed to sing: “This: is Kama, 
Kama, Kama! Go no further; but tdrry 
here: Rest andi peace will find you; for this 
is: Kama, Kama, Kamai! ” 

All night long: the same melody refreshed 
their ears ; and: an evil spirit, who bent over 
them intending to do them: wrong, fled away; 
for, on seeing their smile of happiness, he 
said to himself—* That is the smile of the 
angels of God!” 

The birds were singing when the oldman 
and:the-young awoke; The name of Kama 
was still ringing in their ears ; and: it seemed 
as if the thrush that had come:to perch in the 
boughs overhead was:repeating:it. Suddenly 
a. clear sweet voice sounded.over the meadow, 
and the wayfarers beheld:a: maiden with ajar 
upon her head;.tripping lightly along:a pathi- 
way that passed’ near them and led to the 
stream. She was singing, and. the burdem of 
her song was: “Fair is the valley of 
Kama!” Hanna turned up: his: eyes with 
gratitude towards the Whispering Tree:;. but 
Gorges kept gazing intently at the maidem 
His dream stood before him: embodied. 

The maiden of Kama wasvalarmed at first 
at the aspect: of strangers ; but they soon con- 
trived to re-assure her, and bidding them: wait 
until: she returned. from tlie stream;. she 
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sega to conduct them to her dwelling. 


ey waited accordingly, and following her 
steps, which she made’slow out of respect to 
the age of Hanna, passed by a green garden, 
in the midst of which were three graves, and 
reached a kind of hermitage scooped in the 
rock, in front of which, on a sunny bench, sat 
an old man with a huge white beard that 
swept to his knees. No stranger had pene- 
trated into that valley for many a long year ; 
but the patriarch was past the age when 
surprise is possible, and meekly bade the 


travellers to be seated on the bench beside 


im. 
When they had refreshed themselves with 

rest and food, the old hermit bade them tell 
their stories,whilst the maiden sat at their feet, 
a little nearer to Gorges than to the others, 
listening with downcast eyes. Hanna related 
what had sent them in search of the Whis- 
pering Tree of Kama, omitting nothing, not 
even the love of the young man for the 
being of his dream. The hermit smiled 
in his white beard and said : “I am one hun- 
dred years old, and no longer fear the enmity 
of man ; for I am in hopes of the mercy of 
God. I have sinned, but I have suffered. It 
was I, O Hanna, who took away thy wife} 
Lisbet. I took her to my tents, not far from 
this valley; but she refused her love and 
died. Then I desponded and retired to this 
hermitage with her child, which I bred as my 
own. I called him Kama, which in our 
tongue means the Bereaved, and named the 
place of our dwelling after him. He grew up 
not knowing his origin, and in due time knew 
a maiden, and took her and dwelt with her 
in happiness until he died, and she died leav- 
ing this daughter to my care. ‘There are the 
graves of Lisbet, and her son, and her son’s 
wife,” said the old man pointing to the three 
mounds of earth. His hand fell, says the 
story, with a rattle. Old age had done its 
work. He had lived to restore the grand- 
daughter of Lisbet to him who had so long 
sought for herself; and was buried in the 
little garden before his hermitage. 


The worthy gentleman who related this 
story to me, after observing that of course 
Miriam became the wife of Gorges, and that 
they and Hanna returned in safety to Cairo, 
endeavoured to play the free-thinker by ex- 

laining that whatever seemed supernatural 
in this story was purely ornament ; that the 
Tree most probably did not whisper at all ; 
and that there was nothing in it incompatible 
with the supposition of an extraordinary 
coincidence, 

I observed, however, that while venturing 
on this ticklish ground he had an uneasy 
look which reminded me of those philo- 
sophical young gentlemen whom one meets 
in society, and who observe in a dismal voice 
that they believe in nothing they do not 
understand, 

The fact is, these Levantines are as credu- 


lous as the Muslims; and, although their 
stories are not quite so wild and extravagant 
as those of the Arabian Nights’ Entertain- 
ments, they exact the exercise of nearly as 
great an amount of faith. I mentioned this 
to the narrator, and observed, instead ot 
entering upon a philosophical discussion with 
him, that he seemed to lay no stress on the 
joy of Hanna at recovering his grand- 
daugiter, or on that of Gorges at beholding 
the lady of his dream, 

“ As to the latter point,” said he, “we can all 
imagine the feelings of the young man ; but 
I remember that it is usual to say, in telling 
this story, that the good old Hanna—whilst 
the hermit was telling his story—put his arms 
round the necks of Miriam and Gorges, and 
poans them to his breast tried to speak, 

ut could only give utterance to a loud cry of 
triumph and joy. They say, too, that he 
always wandered in his speech a little after- 
wards ; and would, now and then, wish that 
he were asleep in Kama by the side of 
Lisbet.” 


TWO OLD SAINTS. 


Times are changed since knights and 
abbots, travelling into the interior of the 
country from Boulogne towards Amiens, had 
so many thick forests to go through and had 
such dangers to apprehend in so doing from 
the herds of famished wolves which infested 
them, that they were forced to be accompanied 
by a pack of powerful dogs of a fierce breed, 
who, when they had done with the wolves, had 
robbers, nearly as dangerous, to defend their 
masters from. Not to mention the stags of 
enormous size and fabulous strength that 
roamed in these vast forests, and fought with 
the hunters who dared to intrude upon them, 
with almost as much fury as the wolves and 
the robbers. 

So we lately thought as we sat in the rail- 
way carriage, bound from Boulogne on an 
antiquarian expedition. We had heard of a 
wonderful town, out of the line, only two 
leagues from Abbeville, the account of which 
seemed to us as extraordinary as that fabled 
African city, only a short day’s journey from 
the coast, where everything remains as it 
existed unknown centuries since, but turned 
into stone and seldom visible to the human eye. 
Saint Riquier was the name of this enchanted 
place. Once imbued with. an. antiquarian 
feeling, all the dreary, marshy country, with 
its low sand hills, grew important in our eyes 
as we drew pictures of banners floating and 
trumpets sounding—now English, now Bur- 
gundian, now French ; for not fifty years were 
allowed to pass on in the turbulent Middle 
Ages without a fresh quarrel, more and 
more violent contentions, slaughter, pillage, 
conquest, defeat, and utter ruin under all cir- 
cumstances. We had been disturbed in our his- 
torical reveries more than once by the an, 
and lamentable howling of an imprisoned 
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belonging to one of the numerous French 
sportsmen whom the train was carrying to 
the spot where his prowess was to be proved 
amongst the rabbits of the sandy plains near 
Etaples, and just as we had arrived at the 
conclusion that Louis the Eleventh had passed 
this way when he visited the famous shrine 
of Notre Dame de Boulogne, a general shout 
and peal of laughter interrupted the argument ; 
and, looking from the window—as every one 
else in the train did at the same moment— 
we beheld our noisy and desperate canine 
fellow-traveller in the act of clearing the rail 
and coursing at liberty over the fields, in a 
backward direction, leaving his master—gun, 
gaiters, and all—without his valuable assist- 
ance, borne on, in spite of his vociferous cries 
to “ Looloo!” and frantic entreaties to be let 
out. The noise, the laughter, the exclama- 
tions that ensued, can only be conceived by 
those who have witnessed French excitement, 
nor had it subsided when we reached the 
Montreuil station ; the distracted master of 
the ungrateful companion of his sports having 
lost all recollection of his intention to stop 
some fifteen miles before, and thus having 
allowed himself to be swept on while he re- 
counted to interested listeners the escapades 
of his dog and his own extraordinary feats, 
not only as a sportsman, but in almost every 
other capacity. As we had condoled with 
him, on his accident, he had become communi- 
cative on many subjects, and we found his 
vanity extremely amusing. He was a re- 
markably little man, with such small hands 
and feet as none but Frenchmen own, but he 
informed us that his strength was perfectly 
miraculous, and he had done things which 
the most cae men had been 
unable to accomplish : he had lifted weights ; 
he had stopped horses at full gallop ; he had, 
by merely pressing his foot against it, kept a 
gate against six ; he had invented machines 
for stopping a train in an instant, regardless 
of consequences ; he knew how to sail a bal- 
loon on a principle impossible to fail; but 
with all these achievements he had yet a wish 
unaccomplished. “What I desire,” said he, 
looking lightnings, “above all other things is 
to tame a Lion |” 

Meantime we left him at the station, where 
having joined a brother of the craft, he ap- 

eared, at once, to forget his misfortune ; and, 

y his gesticulations, bows, and smiles, we 
gathered that he had accepted an invitation 
to repair in due course to a certain small 
chateau which was pointed to, and whose 
bright red trellice was heavy with crowding 
clusters of grapes, destined, no doubt, to 
furnish part of the dessert on that memorable 
day, when the good dinner—fitting reward for 
manly toil—should crown the exertions of the 
Little Lion-tamer. 

More marshes, more sportsmen, and more 
rows of spectre-like trees, brought us to the 
station of Rue. There is nothing in the 
station or the country round to excite notice, 
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yet the reiteration of the name, as it sounded 
in our ears, awoke many recollections. Rue! 
we said—the most celebrated spot of pilgrim- 
age in all Picardy, possessing a miraculous 
crucifix sculptured by the hand of Nicodemus 
—Rue! where one has only to go, even at 
the present time, to obtain all sorts of Indul- 
gences, quite as efficacious now, under the 
reign of the Imperial President, as when 
Pope Alexander the Third raised money by 
selling them to the devout, who travelled 
from Lyons by the Roman road (by the bye, 
we were then crossing it) which led to the 
shrines of Ponthieu. 

We scarcely allowed ourselves time to 
acknowledge sufficiently the ceremonious 
greetings of the antique hostess of our hotel 
at- Abbeville, before we ordered a vehicle for 
Saint Riquier, fearful of losing the fleeting 
light of an October day. 

By a very dreary road, now and then 
enlivened by rows of red apple-trees ; past 
swampy fields and trim hedges, through thin 
little woods filled with chattering magpies— 
our driver, a jolly patronising character, fond 
of gambolling with an ugly little dog, for 
whose convenience he occasionally stopped 
his horses that it might overtake us—we 
found ourselves consuming the two leagues 
which lie between Abbeville and the hun- 
dred-towered region of Saint Riquier. We 
had emerged from a rather thick wood, one 
of the “ fringes” left “ upon the petticoat ” of 
the forest of Crecy, and were eagerly gazing, 
in hopes that one of the hundred turrets 
would reward our perseverance. A high 
square tower presently peered over the dis- 
tant trees, and on a bright blue board, fixed 
on the gable of a lonely cottage, we read the 
name of the town we were in quest of. A 
long and thinly-peopled faubourg led us at 
last to the main street of this redoubtable 
place, once the protection as well as the 
oppression of the whole district, and our 
vehicle drew up in a wide place before a huge 
square tower, seated on the declivity of a hill, 
up which the rows of apparently uninhabited 
houses ran. Not a sound, not a breath, broke 
the perfect solitude, except the rattle of our 
wheels on the rugged pavement, and our 
inquiries of our driver as to the road to the 
church. Presently we met a troup of young 
students, who all saluted us with studie 
courtesy : every peasant we passed, few as 
they were, bowed with equal civility, and we 
found that this silent city seemed the abode 
of the most exemplary politeness. 

The truth is, that Saint Riquier is a town 
devoted to learning ; that the college founded 
by Charlemagne still exists ; and that, though 
the monks and students of the abbey are no 
longer seen, there are still monastic costumes 
and “learned runnagates,” as in days of old. 

The college, famous for so many centuries, 
in spite of the destruction of the year Three, 
flourishes at the present moment in great 
vigour; more than three hundred students are 
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daily engaged. in. diligent efforts to conquer | 


the difficulties- of learning: as we peeped 
through the: lange windows of an immense 
hall. of study, we had an. opportunity of 
judging of the zeal. of the numerous: pupils : 
not.a head was.lifted from the desk, not an 
eye directed. from. a: book, while: the clerical 
instructors: strode with solemn steps up and 


down the chamber, keeping careful watch on | 


their charges. One side of the enclosure, 
where the famous: church stands, is taken up 
by a long and. well-built. range of rooms, 
forming the kitchen and the dining. hall of 
the pupils, whose bodily welfare’ seems as 


well attended to.as their mental. advantages ; | 
and.it was with no inconsiderable: pride that | 


two nuns exhibited to our party,, courteously 
and cheerfully, the mysteries of the kitchen 
in which they ministered, and. the comforts 
of the dining-hall to which they attended, 
The church is still undergoing restoration, 
though. a great deal. has. already been accom- 


plished, and we were invited to observe some | 


of the work by a very jolly, lively, good- 


tempered. priest, who was idly superintending | 
the labourers, and who hastened to silence | 


the: angry barking of an. enormous. dog who 


was,. apparently, set. to guard the premises. | 
Every body in Saint Riquier looked contented | 


and fat,. and: idle also, except the students, 
and courtesy seemed the general charac- 
teristic. 


Our guide in the-church was-an. exception | 
as.to gaiety of demeanour, for, after unlock- | 
ing the doors, he relapsed into total.abstrac- | 


tion, and to.every question asked: he replied, 


without looking up, “I.don’t know.” Finding | 
we had. no remedy, we resigned ourselves to | 


make our own. discoveries, concluding, as was 


probably. the case, that this. guide,. appointed | 


to assist strangers'in their researches, was an 


idiot; incapable-of other exertion than: using | 
his keys; and extending his palm for gratuities. | 


Afterwards, when we visited the church of 


Saint. Wolfran.at Abbeville, we hadireason. to | 


regret that our conductor was not of the same 
genus, for his: nervous fidgetting, for fear his 
“little benefit” should be forgotten, caused 
him to insert. that. clause. into» every. bit. of 
information he afforded us, 

Charlemagne, in the year 800, put the 
whole of his imperial treasure at the disposal 
of the first Abbot Angilbert for the con- 
struction. and adornment. of the Abbey of 
Saint Riquier, called. at first,, of Centule; 
from the hundred towers. of the town, 
which afterwards. was. placed under the 
dominion of the monks:; it isnot therefore sur- 
prising if. some remains of the fine columns, 
which were sent. from Italy to beautify the 
structure;.are.still found in the church, which 
timeand violence have spared. Whether any 
of the beautiful. pillars which support the 
fine roof are: amongst those which, tradition 
affirms, being broken in the erection were 
repaired by angels in.the night, we cannot say, 
but.something more than common taste-and 
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grace certainly appears in-all the: details. of 
this exquisite: building. 

The first foundation of the abbey was:two 
centuries: before: Charlemagne, in the days of 
no less, a personage than King Dagobert,. a 
monarch as well. known.in the nursery rhymes 
of France, asthat “worthy peer King Stephen” 
in reference to the-same portion of! his apparel 
is,.or was, in England.. King Dagobert seems 
to have been. fated to continual scolding from 
his friends.and ministers,’ and.it must be re- 
corded to his. credit, that while: he: meekly 
agreed to repair that inelegance of his:costume 
which so much shocked: “le grand: Saint Hiloi” 
—he was. not deaf to the remonstrances: of 
Saint Riquier, who reproved him for numerous 
errors of more consequence, and who: had 
the boldness.to make-a remark to him which 
few courtiers, even: in these-ages of freedom, 
would venture to utter. 

“ A subject. is-accountable to none but. him- 
self: but a sovereign is accountable to all,” 

But Saint Riquier was. a man superior to, 
though yet made for, his‘age.. He rose froma 
peasant’s estate to command prinees and’ dic- 
tate to popes; he lived on barley bread 
mixed with ashes, and on water mixed—adds 
his. chronicler—mixed with tears. He was 
converted from idolatry by an Irish. Saint, 
whose mission led him to Ponthieu, and: his 
zeal led him to exert himself for the good.of 
his. country. He saw the unprotected state 
of the: kingdom, and. bent. all his energies-to 
resist the barbarian incursions. of hordes 
from the North, which ravaged the country ; 
he employed the wealth placed.in his: hands to 
establish defences, not only for his: monastery, 
but for the whole. province. 

Those who behold: the single isolated: tower 
in. the centre of the little quiet town, used 
only as a belfry, can scarcely conceive the 
strength and importance of. the Saint. Riquier 
of ancient times. There are,, however, extra- 
ordinary, remains of enormously high) walls 
which run along one side of astreet for nearly 
a quarter of a mile, and impress one with 
surprise at their powerful. appearance,. These 
are the lasti remains of the grandeur of: the 
town; whose defences were finally destroyed 
by order of Louis the Thirteenth, as, well.as 
those of Abbeville, Rue; and other strong 
places in the country. 

What studies the: pupils at. the moder 
college pursue we-know not, but’ in. early days 
the monks, who. were the most learned. of 
their class, were celebrated for the manu- 
seripts they produced ; und the library pos- 
sessed, in. Charlemagne’s time, no less than 
two hundred and fifty-six. volumes, some 
written in gold letters. on purple vellum; one 
of which may: still be seen at: Abbeville; where 
it is kept asa great. treasure. The; mighty 
king, who, some impertinent authors assert, 
could neither read. nor write himself, was.ex- 
tremely proud. of this. library. 

When the great and powerful abbey was 
condemned in 1790, and sold as. national 
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roperty; a certain master locksmith of Saint 

tiquier bought it. for forty thousand franes, 
having engaged to preserve the church. entire : 
a clause which he did not feel himself bound 
to respect.;, consequently the cloisters were 
destroyed, and. the. whole. was allowed.to fall | 
into a state of utter degradation, the master | 
locksmith no doubt hawing found his. ac- 
count in: his purchase, and becoming. entirely 
indifferent to the rest.. The whole of the 
buildings. that remain were only preserved'| 
by the happy idea of establishing, a college, 
and by degrees-the church has been restored 
and: repaired. until it now’shines.out.in all the 
glory it.is likely. to acquire. 

The fagade of the church is extremely beau- 
tiful, encrusted with figures.in niches, which, 
though a good. deal defaced, may be recog- 
nised as those of Louis the Twelfth and! 
Francis the First, besides which, an. immense 
number of Saints hold. their places upon. the 
walls, standing under canopies: and: on. richly 
ornamented pedestals. Whole: histories: of 
traditional interest, whole genealogies. from 
Scripture, grotesque forms. and. graceful 
shapes, flowers, scrolls, and. patterns adorn 
the face of the church and run up to the very 
highest balustrade of the towers and delicate 
pinnacles. The interior is very striking from 
= qned simplicity and the symmetry of the 
whole. 

After the taking of Boulogne, four thousand 
English entered. Saint. Riquier and: burnt. the 
unfortunate town nearly to the ground ;, and, 
having. continued their devastations. from 
thence to Abbeville, they returned. to. the 
coast. It. wasto drive them from their strong- 
hold that. Francis the First had marched 
with alarge army. into Picardy. 

Charles of Orleans,.the second and favour- 
ite son of Francis:the First, accompanied his 
father when he took. up. his.quarters in, the 
Abbey. of Forét Montier, close to the forest of 
Crecy, which, in the intervals of fighting, he 
made his favourite hunting resort.. Young Duke 
Charles was the most distinguished knight 
in all the joustsiand tournays which enlivened 
the time, which was not allowed to pass with- 
out amusement: one evening, he was. returns 
ing from hunting with a large party, when he 
suddenly belield a. comet. im the sky and 
pointed it. out to his-friend Gaspard.de Saulx- 
Tavaunes. “Perhaps it is- your star,” said 
Tavannes,.“ which comes: ta announce. your 
death.” 

“Oh, as for that;” replied the-lively. prince, 
“T. laugh at such. presages,, and, ati my star 
too.” 

Atithis-time the plague was making fearful 
ravages: in. Ponthieu, but: Charles, not. the 
least. alarmed at the horrors. related of it, 
hearing, of. a.house-where eight persons had 
recently. died. of the malady, entered it, in. a 
fit of idle folly and. cut. up the beds.with. his 
sword, making the feathers fly all over him. 
Much heated as well.as entertained. with this 
wild sally, he returned.to the camp, drank. a 
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glass of cold water, and a few moments‘after- 
wards; felt. himself suddenly ill; he was 
seized. with terror and.called.out,. “Tt. is. the 
plague ; I shall die of it!” 

The fatal symptoms: appeared,.and all. aid 
was soon found to be vain.;;the unfortunate 
young man was quite aware‘of his-situation, 
entreated: that the sacrament might. be ad- 
ministered. to him, and.that:he. might see. his 
father once more. Notwithstanding the 
danger, and in spite of. every. entreaty to the 
contrary, the king persisted in. visiting his 
dying;son, who, when. he saw him, called out 
“T am. dying, my dear lord, but since I 
behold. you, I die content;” These words 
were searcely, uttered when he expired.. This 
happened on the: ninth of September, in. the 
year 1545. Francis, as his son breathed his 
last, uttered. a.cry of despair and fell senseless. 
Whien. he recovered he ordered the court 
instantly to. leave Forét. Montier; and thus 
ended.all.the- gaiety he had been enjoying.. 

While the: young prince was lying. on. his 
death-bed, his friend. Tavannes, who had. been 
sent. on. service to Boulogne,. returned. in 
triumph. with four hundred prisoners and 
several flagstaken from. the English. Hoping 
to. console him, Tavannes had. the ensi 
brought. to the-bed. of. Charles, and named.to 
him the prisoners. he had: taken. “Ah, my 
friend,” said. the prince, embracing. him, “it 
is all over with me and all our plans.: I. die 
with deep regret at. being. unable. to recom- 
pense your bravery.” 

From. the: coast, all. through. the country, 
nothing at this. time was. going on, but 
—— and pillage; plague, famine, and 
desolation spread: far abroad.; but, neverthe- 
less, the hunting parties would not have 
ceased but.for the death of the king’s son. 

Of all.the tombs and treasures which made 
Saint Riquier a.marvel in the country scarcely 
a: vesttge remains, The carved wooden. stalls 
of the choir-are fine,.and.there are some. iron 
gates. of. singular beauty.. Of course the 
priests:have managed to discover afew relics, 
in.spite of the bonfires: which were made of 
the saints in revolutionary. times, and. the 
whole bodies of Saint. Riquier and.a.companion 
saint. are shown to the pious. We escaped 
the. infliction.of hearing of their miraculous 
powers, as.our idiot. continued to say to. any 
question we might. make, “I. don’t know,” an 
answer. which would. not. illbecome the 
finders.of these dispersed and calcined bones; 
if their whereabout: were insisted on. 

But the most curious. relic in the church.is 
to be seen in the chapel called. the Treasury, 
where, on. the walls, in freseo; may: be trac 
a very. curious series.of paintings. representing 
the long history of tlie translation of the bod 
of Saint: Riquier. from:Montreuil to the chure 
of his adoption, with all the miracles. per 
formed. and the circumstances attending 
the event. This curious painting is: of the 
beginning of. the sixteenth. century, and. is 
not. difficult.to.make out: under each. picture 
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are four lines in quaint verse, the letters 
carefully restored and very clear. Besides 
this series there are two larger compartments 
representing a sort of Dance of Death, known 
to antiquarians as “The Three Dead and the 
Three Living :” beneath these are other verses, 
more curious than musical, but entirely to 
the purpose; a second series of frescoes, 
relating to another saint of great renown, 
adorns a different portion of the chapel ; and 
a curious old picture on wood, lately dis- 
covered, is over the altar. The roof of this 
chamber, which is approached by a flight of 
steps leading from a side aisle, is exceedingly 
fine and of original form, the arches inter- 
lacing each other in a graceful manner, 
a sort of drapery being formed by their 
curves. 

It was not until the shades of evening pre- 
vented us from seeing any more of these dim 
records of past ages, that we could make up 
our minds to leave this charming and in- 
teresting church, and by the time we had 
walked to the highest part of the town, and 
looked wonderingly at the enormous modern 
hospital which replaces an ancient one— 
established by benevolent monks, who had 
always to contend with the jealousy of the 
abbots, who had no jurisdiction over their 
charity—we found it was time to summon 
our charioteer and commence our return 
journey to Abbeville. 

It happened, after our visit to Saint Riquier, 
that circumstances threw us into the society 
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during a series of ages, but that much more 
of it might still be standing ; but the wisdom 
or economy of the citizens of this remarkable 
spot caused them to resolve that, as to restore 
all was impossible to their finances, it was 
better to clear as much as they could away, 
and keep the Chapelle du Saint Esprit as a 
specimen of their former glory and pride. 
When one advances along the straggling high 
street of Rue, and observes that on each side 
a wide strip of coarse grass is flourishing in 
undisturbed rankness ; that the mansions are 
all of the least ambitious order of architec- 
ture—the roofs of thatch, the walls of yellow 
washed plaster, with a general appearance of 
decay and poverty—one can only feel sur- 
prised that the wonderful chapel itself, which 
required a large sum of money to render it 
even discernible, was not swept away too. But 
Monsieur le Doyen, as our rosy-faced, 
fidgetty female guide assured us, was a great 
lover of the Church, and had exerted him- 
self to the utmost to preserve it. “ Ah,” said 
she, looking very respectful, as she named 
her patron, almost her saint ; “ Monsieur le 
Doyen is so zealous. .Why, I had no place 
here when he came, and he got me this—to 
take care of the church and sweep it and 
show visitors the curiosities and the relics, 
Oh! he is a wonderful man, Monsieur le 
Doyen, and the best friend I have—his 
prayers caused my nephew to draw a lucky 
number ; he does not like people to go into 
the chapel for curiosity, you know ; but, of 


of the identical Lion-tamer with whom our | course, you mean to say a prayer there. It’s 


y had travelled. It was with him and|a wonderful chapel! and look, stand u 


is round, rosy, lively little wife that we 
set forth on a second expedition to visit the 
chapel of the Saint Esprit at Rue. My new 
acquaintance was, this time, bent on a fishing 
excursion, and the whole of the way he was 
eloquent in description of the extraordinary 
success he had met with in this branch’of his 
amusements, He had caught a pike of incre- 
dible length, which had broken lines of in- 
credible strength ; he had filled baskets to 
overflowing with trout of fabulous size and 
beauty ; carp and tench were his prey with- 
out resistance, and his good fortune in eels 
was not to be credited. His destination, after 
showing me the chapel, was to the neighbour- 
ing chfteau of Arry, where a friend expected 
him after his day’s sport was over; but his 
zeal to exhibit the beautiful gem concealed 
in the little village adjoining the railway 
station, made his line a secondary consi- 
deration on this occasion; so much is a 
desire to amuse and please part of the exist- 
ence of a Frenchman who is not a politician, 
and who is proud of his province, as most of 
them are. 

It is impossible to imagine anything so 
beautiful as the carved pillars, the walls, 
roofs, and doorways that still remain, all 
carefully restored, of what was once the 
enormous and magnificent church of Saint 
Wulphy of Rue. It was not somuch battered 


on 
this step and peep into this case—don’t be 
afraid, you ’ll see it, if you reach over—this is 
a real piece of the real crucifix of Rue—you 
see the hand, it is all black ; but look, you 
can make out all the fingers—isn’t it droll ! 
Monsieur le Doyen expects every one to 
put something into the box above, for the 
or.” 
ee But,” we objected, as obeying her we 
eigen into a little square glass case, where 
ay, amongst faded silk and tinsel, a block of 
wood, “but the real crucifix was burnt in 
the year Three of the Republic, many years 
ago.” 

“Ay, but Monsieur le Doyen says this 
was preserved by a miracle ; read—there’s a 
er telling about it, and attested by the 

ishop with his seal! M.le Doyen got him 
to write it when he was here.” 

We asked her to tell us if any miracle had 
preserved the statue of Isabeau of Portugal, 
the chief patroness of the chapel, which for 
three centuries the people were in the habit 
of calling La Beaubeau de Rue; but she was 
silent on all matters save what concerned 
Monsieur le Doyen, and the piece of wood, 
which is just beginning to attract pilgrims to 
the shrine, and bids fair to succeed admirably, 
though it may be some time before it attracts 
as many as at the time when the magnificent 
Duke Philip of Burgundy, and his pious 
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Lady Isabeau came, laden with gold and 
gems, and poured them out before the shrine 
of the Crucifix, carved by Nicodemus, and 
miraculously floated from Joppa, up the 
little River Maie, to Rue; and when that 
cunning prince, the church-loving Louis the 
Eleventh, made one of his pilgrimages to this 
place, in hopes of bribing Heaven, with four 
thousand crowns of gold, to declare itself on 
his side against his sworn enemy, Charlerois. 

The front of the church is still one mass of 
ornament, and there are numerous figures 
in the niches of the pillars which support the 
fagade—Louis the Eleventh, and Twelfth, and 
‘Thirteenth, Isabeau and her Duke, and one 
figure close to them which looks strangely 
like their favourite jester. Saint Wulphy 
himself is there, he whose life is said to have 
been so very extraordinary, that even his 
monkish biographer declares that he does not 
venture to record all the facts, for fear of not 
being believed; a piece of caution the more 
singular, as he tells many histories sufficiently 
startling of other saints belonging to this 
favoured province of Ponthieu. As, for in- 
stance, how Saint Josse, a personage once 
much in vogue in these parts, was one day 
tending his poultry, when an eagle suddenly 
pounced down on the unlucky birds, and 
carried off eleven hens one after another, and 
at last returned for the cock. The saint, 
unable to bear this “unkindest cut of all,” 
immediately began to pray, and signing him- 
self with the cross, made the eagle descend, 
cast itself at his feet, and 7? in a state 
of remorse, after giving up both cock and 
hens safe and sound, The same historian 
recounts how Saint Valery had only to look 
at the vegetables in a certain abbey garden 
to destroy the insects which were destroying 
them. 

As for Saint Riquier, the chronicler makes 
no mystery of the fact of his having sat in a 
ditch all one night in a violent snow-storm, 


without a single flake having touched him. |. 


Saint Wulphy could do far more wonderful 
things, but we are left to burst in ignorance 
as to what they were, and to guess at his 
figure on the wall, not knowing his attributes. 

While we were busy gazing at the carved 
wonders on the wall of an upper chamber 
called La Trésorerie, which we gained by a 
narrow winding stair, the doorway to which 
was also elaborately ornamented, we had in- 
finite difficulty to repress the desire of our 
friend the Lion-tamer to detach some portion 
of the carving, which he desired that we 
should carry away asa relic. In whispered 
entreaties we repudiated his proposed gift ; 
but we saw by his manner that he had a 
purpose, and -we dreaded to look his way 
while we remained, 

There was one piece of ancient oak, the 
remains of a cabinet, to which he particularly 
attached himself, and to which our rosy-faced 
guide directed his attention in an evil hour, 
assuring us that M. le Doyen considered it 
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one of the most curious bits of the old church. 
Ié was a sort of rail, exquisitely cut in a 
pattern of leaves, and animals, and grape 
clusters, beneath the upper edge of which 
the following antique inscription in gold 
letters appeared : 


En. l’an, mil. chine. chens et-un 
Moy. tresorie. fus. coméchie 
Et. je. fus. parfaicte 

En, I’an de grace, mil v et xiij. 


Our distress far exceeded gratitude when, on 
our guide leaving us at the call of her nephew. 
who clamoured from below, our officious an 
over zealous friend produced in triumph two 
leaves which he had abstracted from this 
carving. 

“T had,” said he, unblushingly, “knocked 
off a bit of the doorway downstairs, but I 
found it was only plaster, which accounted 
for its coming off so easily. Oh! if I had 
but one of my instruments—I invented them 
myself—you should have had a whole boss.” 

With a shudder we besought him to think 
of such sacrilege no more ; and, satisfied with 
having outwitted M. le Doyen, he consented 
to give up further molestation, quietly ob- 
serving, “Ah, dame/ if everybody carried 
off as much as I should like to have, there 
ae not be a great deal of the old church 
eft.” 

We were offered medals, of which there 
is a large collection struck, bearing the effigies 
of the crucifix, and recording the Jndulgences 
granted to-the pilgrim who undertakes a 
pious journey to the shrine at the present 
day. It is likely to turn out a good specu- 
lation, and M, le Doyen neglects no means of 
making known the opportunity which sinners 
have of getting rid of their little peccadillos 
“for a consideration.” We fear the piety of our 
companion did not induce him to buy one in 
the aos of wiping off the sin he had com- 
mitted for our sake, 





SNAKES MAGICAL AND MYTHO- 
LOGICAL. 


AmoNne the various creatures that figure in 
mythus or legend, none are so conspicuous as 
the snake and its near ‘kinsman the dragon. 
Diving to the very depths of mythological 
research, in whatever region we pursue our in- 


vestigations, it is ten chances to one, but we find 
a snake or a serpent or a dragon at the bottom. 
There are serpents good and serpents evil ; 
now, the reptile appears as the chief object of 
worship ; now, as the foe to be overthrown, 
Even in the tales current among peasants 
we find snake-stories of opposite morals, some 
inculeating the doctrine that the snakes should 
be used kindly, others pointing out the expe- 
diency of knocking them on the head. With 
the ancient Romans and Etrurians the serpent 
form was the natural one in which the genius 
of an individual or of a place was supposed 
to manifest itself, and in some of the Northern 
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nations snakes owed a tribute of milk toa 
similar opinion. Under these circumstances, 
the snake was a symbol of life, of perpetual 
youth, encouraging the belief of his right to 
this honour by his habit of changing his 
skin. 

Tn Sclavonian tradition the notion of a 
snake, as a household ~~ is familiar 
enough, and is accompanied by the affirmation 
that every family has its male and female 
snakes, whose lives are closely connected with 
those of the master and mistress of the house. 
Of course, in this case, it is no light matter 
to kill a snake, and a Pomeranian legend 
tells how an avaricious father, grudging the 
share of milk to which a snake helped itself 
out of his little girl’s plate, killed the animal 
with a cudgel, but was punished by the early 
death of his daughter. The superstitions of 
Suabia are no less friendly to the existence 
of these reptiles, and the peasant is warned by 
the traditions of his village not to resent a 
friendly visit, which a snake may happen to 
pay. Certainly these snakes, who help them- 
selves out of children’s bowls, are very good- 
natured creatures. They allow the children 
to tap them with a spoon, whenever they are 
eating too fast, and rather take it as a com- 
pliment than otherwise. One young Suabian 
damsel, to be sure, had the misfortune to 
swallow a small snake accidentally in a 
draught of water, which had the effect of 


rendering her exceedingly fat, and did not 


destroy the snake’s propensity for milk. 
Whenever the damsel had milked her cows, 
she was overpowered with such weariness 
that she fell asleep, and the snake crawling 
out of her mouth drank the milk from the 
pail, and then crawled back to its warm 
abode. In this case, the destruction of the 
snake, during one of its trips to the pail, was 
found serviceable, for the girl lost her 
unseemly fatness. 

In the exceedingly ugly mythology of the 
Prussian aborigines, the snake has a virtuous 
aspect. These Prussians worshipped three 
strange gods, Perkun, Potrimpos, and Pi- 
collos, whose images stood under a sacred 
oak, and were honoured by a fire, which was 
kept perpetually burning. Ecclesiastical dis- 
cipline was severe, for if the fire went out the 
priests were put to death. The oak was six 
yards in diameter, and so thick were its leaves, 
that the worshippers had not the slightest 
chance of being inconvenienced by any incle- 
mency of the weather. However, it was not 
accessible every day, but was effectually con- 
cealed by silk curtains, six yards high, which 
were only opened by the priests on grand 
occasions. ‘The image of the chief deity Per- 
kun stood between the other two. To his 
right was Potrimpos, the dispenser of tem- 
poral blessings, with a beardless chin and 
a head crowned with ears of corn, and to his 
left was Picollos, a haggard individual with a 
_ mao, and a pale face—the impersonation 
of death, 
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Now, Picollos was a very terrible deity. 
His symbol was a collection of three skulls— 
one of a man, another of a horse, a third of a 
cow. He rejoiced in the sacrifice of life, 
without being very particular whether the 
victim offered to him was a human being, 
an ox, a hare, a goat, or a pig; though he 
had uo objection to a pot of tallow. It was 
no wonder that the mild deity, Potrimpos, 
who scattered blessings around him, and 
was contented with having wheat-sheaves 
as a sacrifice, should be preferred to the evil, 
destructive Picollos, nor that the snake, who 
was sacred to him, should be held in especial 
esteem. For, according to the creed of the 
ancient Prussians, there was no more honour- 
able service than that of rearing a snake in a 
large room, and feeding it with milk,‘ to the 
glory of the good Potrimpos. When the 
Teutonic knights conquered Prussia, the wor- 
ship of Potrimpos was destroyed, but the 
snake and its taste for milk still exist in 
popular legends. 

Snakes being so high in honour, it is not at 
all unnatural that they should wear golden 
crowns ; and, indeed, we often find them in 

uise of this sort, in the field of German tra- 

ition. Not above a hundred years ago, it 
is said, a snake with a crown on its head, and 
a bunch of keys about its neck, appeared on 
the Spitzberg, near Tiibingen, and, after care- 
fully laying down its crown, washed itself 
in the Neckar. A snake, also adorned witha 

old diadem, visited a ropemaker’s child at 

tuttgart, calling, according to ancient prac- 
tice, at breakfast-time. The moral of this 
story, by the way, is very bad, for the rope- 
maker killed the snake with a hatchet, took 
the crown, and thereby became marvellously 
rich, . 

That the snakes attach great importance to 
their golden crowns we learn from a tradition of 
the Nagold in Suabia. A man, who saw a snake 
take off its crown in order to bathe, snatched 
up the ornament, and fled with it up a tree. 
When the snake returned from its bath, and 
missed the crown, it uttered a piereing cry, 
which brought hundreds of snakes from all 
directions. They commenced a vigilant search 
for the lost treasure, but as their wisdom did 
not lead them to look up into the tree, they 
at last gave up this task in despair. As for 
the poor snake that had lost its crown, and 
appeared to be king of the party, it returned 
in the evening to the spot where the theft 
had been committed, and died of a broken 
heart. 

Crowned snakes are ordinary even to pla- 
titude in German tales, but a sneezing snake 
is more remarkable. Such a snake was once 
seen and heard by a Suabian glazier, who was 
so deeply moved by the unusual talent, that he 
consulted the village priest on the subject. 
The priest recommended him to answer the 
sneeze with the usual civility of “ God bless 
you!” and, armed with this counsel, he boldly 
set out to visit the phenomenon. Twice did 
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the snake sneeze, and twice did the valorous | 
glazier respond without any particular result, 
but when the third sneeze and the third bene- 
diction came, the snake assumed a fiery form, 
and looked so terrible, that the investigator 
took to his heels. In vain did the snake crawl 
after him, and inform him that it meant to do 
him no manner of mischief; in vain did it 
request him to take a bunch of keys from its 
neck, promising a discovery of vast treasures as 
his reward. The man still scampered on, re- 
gardless of everything but his own safety. As 
forthe poor snake, it was doomed to float in the 
air till a certain small oak-tree near the spot 
should grow to its full size, be cut down, and 
be made into a cradle. The first child laid in 
that cradle would be the snake’s deliverer. 
This sort of destiny, it may be observed, is 
by no means uncommon in Suabia. A su- 
pernatural old woman called Ursula, who lives 
in a mountain named after her in the neigh- 
bourhood of Pfullingen, and who decks her- 
self in a white gown and red stockings, always 
having « large bunch of keys at her girdle, is 
in the habit of stopping young peasants and 
urging them to disenchant her by some 


process, which is sure to be beyond the 
measure of their courage. Her delivery, how- 
ever, seems to be further off than that of the 
sneezing snake, for that at any rate referred 
to an existing tree; while Dame Ursula can 
only be rescued when the acorn, which begins 


the pedigree of the cradle, is trodden into the 
ground by the foot of a stag. 

The snake, so far, appears in rather an 
amiable capacity than otherwise, but his 
kinsman the Dragon, or Lind-worm, takes 
a malicious, poisonous aspect, which is 
menacing to the general welfare of mankind. 
The Sclavonians, who gave to the good prin- 
ciple the name of “ Biel Bog” or the “ White 
God,” and to the evil principle that of 
“Ozerny Bog,” or the “ Black God,” use the 
word “ Drak ” or dragon as synonymous with 
the latter. In a popular tradition we hear 
of a dragon so voracious, that a hunter, who 
rode on his back to the infernal regions, was 
obliged to feed him with a stock of raw meat 
during the whole of his journey, and when 
this was exhausted, to apply a portion of his 
own foot towards the stoppage of the insa- 
tiable appetite. Killing a dragon has always 
been deemed a most meritorious act, and our 
own St. George and the Northern Sigurd are 
only two among a legion of honoured dragon- 
slayers. The sons of the founder of Cracow 
exterminated a dragon in the vicinity of their 
father’s city by giving him the carcase of an 
animal stuffed with combustibles, which he 
had no sooner eaten than he was shattered by 
the explosion ; and it was from the cawing of 
the ravens over the carcase that the word 
“Cracow ” — according to some learned 
authorities—wes derived. 

But of all the horrible monsters of the 
serpentine class, none equal in horror those 
serpents which sprung out of the shoulders 
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of the oriental tyrant Zohak, and tortured 
him while they remained part of his own 
flesh. The powerful description of Zohak, 
in Southey’s “ Thalaba the Destroyer,” which 
perfectly sets forth the reason of the especial 
misery, may serve as a coda to this snake 
fantasia :— 


“ There, where the narrowing chasm 
Rose loftier in the hill, 
Stood Zohak, wretched man, condemn’d to keep 
His lair of punishment. 
His was the frequent scream 
Which when, far off, the prowling jackal heard, 
He howl’d in terror back; 
For, from his shoulders grew 
Two snakes of monstrous size, 
Which ever at his head 
Aimed their rapacious teeth 
To satiate ravening hunger with his brain, 
He in th’ eternal conflict oft would seize 
Their swelling necks, and in his giant grasp 
Bruise them, and rend their flesh with bloody nails, 
And how] for agony ; 
Feeling the pangs he gave, for of himself— 
Co-sentient and inseparable parts— 
The snaky torturers grew.” 


SELF-ACTING RAILWAY SIGNALS. 


Last winter we ventured in this Journal* 
to show some reason for an opinion that 
capital punishment need not be inflicted by 
the directors upon travellers by railway. We 
described an invention which we had seen in 
use, and which has since that time upon some 
point of some railway line been subjected to, 
and has borne the test of, incessant trials. 
The adoption of that contrivance, if it were 
found to work with real efficiency, would 
render nearly impossible all but the very 
rarest class of railway accidents. We have 
not yet heard that any objection has been 
made to it more serious than that it is not 
so cheap as Railway Boards could wish, 
and that the inventor (Mr. Whitworth) is a 
nobody: that is to say, not an engineer. To 
ourselves his name was perfectly unknown 
before we witnessed for the first time a trial 
of. his plan. In the interests of the public 
we bore testimony to what we then saw, and 
we have since made it our business to watch 
from time to time for indications of the good 
or ill success of the inventor. 

Tt will not take us long to state that he is 
labouring—as fifteen months ago he had been 
labouring for five years—against the stream, 
accumulating proofs of the efficiency of his 
apparatus for the prevention of collisions, while 
the crash of trains and smash of travellers go 
onas usual, The cost of only two collisions that 
occurred last year on the Brighton line, has 
added to the “ petty” expenses of that Com- 
pany, in the year’s account, an item of twelve 
thousand pounds for payments made on 
account of injury to life and limb. 
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On the scene of the great accident at Red 
Hill we have been examining, within the 
last few days, another invention, designed 
to lessen this expense of blood-money by 
lessening the chances of collision. It does 
not aim to effect so much as Mr, Whitworth’s 
apparatus, but it is cheaper, and it strikes 
effectively at a chiefsource of mishap—neglect 
of signals. It is a fortunate chance also, and 
one likely to secure for the public interests 
a little more attention than they sometimes 
get, that the author of this last invention, 
Mr. Jonathan Crowley, is a gentleman who 
treads, without polluting as a trespasser, the 
ground tabooed as sacred to the brotherhood 
of Railway Engineers, 

The great Brighton collision of November 
occurred on a Board day. The elder Mr. 
Crowley—whose name, like that of Mr. Pick- 
ford, is well known as belonging to one of the 
most useful men in the three kingdoms, 
—happens to be adirector of the line. Tra- 
vellers believe that the days of peace and 
safety upon railways are to come after a 
director has been offered up. Mr. Crowley, 
however, being then at Brighton, did not 
on the day in question die for his country, 
as he might have done had he come up to the 
Board meeting. He was a truant, and so 
lost an opportunity which, if his son’s plans 
be adopted, may perhaps never again occur. To 
the son, who was on that day at the London 
terminus, an hour of terrible suspense followed 
the first notice of the accident :—* Here’s a 
horrible ewent, sir, at Red Hill, the express 
has been and run smash intoa goods!” Then 
when the melancholy train arrived that 
brought the wounded, “ Are these all ?” was 
the general question—*“ No, there were as 
many left behind, too bad to move.” By the 
aid of the electric telegraph, however, one son 
. found that his father was not dead, but safe at 
dinner in Brighton, and was enabled to go 
home, reflecting calmly on the shock he had 
received. These accidents, he reasoned to him- 
self, are certainly- preventible. Unable to turn 
to any other subject, he sat down to work that 
evening with a pencil on a piece of paper. He 
carried his thoughts with him to bed, and by 
the next morning adesign was formed, which 
he at once prepared to carry into practice. 
Models and plans having been made, pro- 
visional protection was obtained for the device, 
under the name of “ Crowley’s Safety Switch 
and Self- Acting Railway Signals.” Leave 
was easily obtained to test the invention 
at the Red Hill goods station on the Brighton 
line. 

At that 
not of the 


lace the trial -is now being made, 
x afety Switch, but (as the directors 
wish) of the self-acting signals only. The 
management of the switches, therefore, we 
describe only in the words of the inventor ; but 
of the railway signals which we have seen 


working we can give our own account. As 
to the switches, we are told that “ when a train 


| has arrived within a distance of, say front six 
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hundred to seven hundred yards of a station, 
the flanges of the wheels, acting on a small 
lever in connection with an electro-magnet, 
will cause all the switches leading to the line 
on which the train is advancing to become 
fixed, so that nothing can thoughtlessly 
be shunted through them while the train is 
running from the distance signal to the 
station. The switches will remain fixed until 
the train has passed the station. Should, 
however, it be necessary to attach any addi- 
tional carriages to a train standing at a sta- 
tion, they may be released by turning a small 
handle close to the lever-box.” Of the cor- 
rect working of this part of the contrivance 
there can be no doubt, if there be no doubt as 
to the right working of the signals, The power 
used is in each case the same. 

Under the broad clear sky it seemed no very 
great thing that we had travelled out to see ; a 
small box buried below a rail at the entrance 
to a great station. Winter looked fresh and 
cheerful on the hills about us, there was a 
crisp little wind astir, and the land glittered 
with the first snow of the season. The snow 
had come so late, and was so welcome, that 
we scraped it from the backs of trucks into 
our hands, and felt with satisfaction that our 
hands. were cold enough to finger without 
melting it. Then we turned to the small box, 
that did not quite contain the whole of the 
invention, but was the beginning—or the 
middle—or the end of it. In it ended the 
two wires of a galvanic battery. While the 
ends of such wires are in contact, the battery 
of course being charged, a current of voltaic 
electricity travels through the entire circuit 
that they form. When the ends are not in 
contact, charged or not, the battery is incom- 
plete, and practically nothing happens. The 
ends of the two wires were in that box so 
placed that if undisturbed they were in con- 
tact, and the voltaic current was perpetually 
flowing through the wires. Action was their 
repose. But while the end of one wire in 
the box was attached to a fixed point, the end 
of the other was attached to a point moveable, 
and so moved that (by an arrangement 
obvious and simple) the downward pressure 
of the flange of a railway wheel, when passing 
over a small trap that we saw projecting from 
the box beside the iron rail, would separate 
the two ends of the wire, interrupt the circuit, 
and stop the electric current. And of what 
use is that electric current? How are its 
movements—intangible essence as it is—made 
to produce the movements of the heavy 
signals mounted upon poles, one of them too 
upon a hill a ne way off? Those questions 
we went upon the platform to see answered. 
Outside the station door, as if it were a lark’s 
cage, there was fixed a wooden cage containing 
the voltaic battery. We need tell nobody 
what that is. There was the moving power ; 
thence the two wires started, whose ends met 
within the box under the rail. We simply 
glanced at that. We were invited more 
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especially to look at the two levers, the levers 
by themovement of which to and fro, according 
to the usual plan, the danger signals are every 
day raised or lowered at all railway stations. 
The iron handles of the two levers we found 
firmly glued back to the lips of two large 
magnets, that projected like two posts out of 
the ground beside them. Each lever was 
thus fastened back, and in that position each 
held down the corresponding danger signal, 
The poles telegraphed “ All right.” 

But it is to be noted that the magnets were 
electro-magnets, that they were massive plates 
of steel, round which the wires that left the 
battery were coiled, one wire about each 
magnet, coiled in many a fold, upon the way 
to the small box under the rail. When the 
electric current passed along the wires, as it 
wasthen doing, those bars were magnets strong 
enough to hold the levers back and to support 
the weight attached to them, which hoists the 
danger signal when it is allowed to fall. Let 
a train or truck now come into the station : 
the flange of the first wheel presses on the 
spring that causes the two ends of wire to 
separate within the buried box. Instantly 
the electric current ceases, the magnetic power 

uits the bars of steel, and the levers are 

rawn back by the unresisted weights that 
do their assigned work; out shoot therefore 
the danger signals. Once out only the will 
of man can draw them in again. 

This is the whole device, and it is one so 
beautifully simple that we think enough has 
been already said to make it comprehensible. 
So long as the battery is kept in working 
order, no train can come into or passa station 
without throwing up the danger signals. Once 
up, they remain up till a station officer de- 
beretely uts them down, by restoring the 
lever to the magnet, for the magnet has no 
power to draw it back again, though it has 
very abundant power to retain it when the 
contact is restored. If, however, any rash 
attempt be made to put the danger signal 
down while there is a train actually at the 
station, pressing on the rail and breaking the 
voltaic current, the magnet will aid no such 
indiscretion, for in such a case it will not act. 
What if the battery be neglected, or the wires 
be cut in any place? Luckily, in that case, 
the result can only be cessation of the current 
and the hoisting of the danger signals. The 
self-acting principle is thus in every way cal- 
culated to protect the traveller, and as the 
apparatus we have been describing is not a 
substitute for the old method, but a graft 
upon it, in case of necessity the signals may 
be worked at any station just as they are now 
worked, even after the establishment of the 
self-acting system. The cost of adopting the 
self-acting railway signals, of the kind we 
have described, cannot of course easily be 
deduced from the expenses of an isolated first 
experiment ; but it is not likely that they 
would involve an expense of more than fifteen 
pounds a station. The cost of Whitworth’s 
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contrivance, including signal apparatus at the 
stations, was, if we remember rightly, esti- 
mated at twenty-five pounds to each engine. 

Thus, then, there are now two schemes for 
the protection of the public against collisions, 
offered to the notice of. the railway potentates, 
We ask again, need railway travellers be 
smashed ? 

Before-we quit this subject we may add, 
that as we came into the London Bridge 
station on our return from Red Hill, there 
was pointed out to us a train that had been 
fitted up in obedience to the public wish 
with means of communication by a bell 
between the guard and driver. It was said, 
somewhat triumphantly, that “it was a perfeet 
failuce, for the bell did nothing but jingle the 
whole way with the motion of the train, and 
the driver never could be sure whether or not 
the guard was ringing it.” Was it a kitchen- 
bell, hung on a spring? It was a bell hung 
in some way, we fear, with an eye to failure, 
since it is surely notorious that there exist in 
these days bells answering to each pull, gong- 
fashion, with a single blow upon the metal 
that no shaking of a locomotive could pro- 
duce, and no state of vibration simulate or 
mystify. 

When it is asked of a railway director, 
or of a railway official, what a railway acci- 
dent generally costs, the conventional reply 
is, “Oh! somewhere about ten thousand 
pounds.” Surely five-and-twenty pounds 
per engine for Mr. Whitworth’s contrivance, 
or fifteen pounds per station for Mr. Jonathan 
Crowley’s plan—instead of being unprofit- 
able investments — would give an upward 
impetus to the value of railway stock, as 
a means of economy in superseding costly 
repairs and swinging compensations—not to 
mention the saving of the mere lives of 
passengers. 


A CHILD’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
CHAPTER XXIX, 


Henry THE Eiauta had made a will, ap- 
inting a council of sixteen to govern the 
ingdom for his son, while he was under age 
(he was now only ten years old), and 
another council of twelve to help them. The 
most powerful of the first council was the 
Ear oF Hertrorp, the young King’s uncle, 
who lost no time in bringing his nephew with 
reat state up to Enfield, and thence to the 
ower. It was considered at the time a 
striking proof of virtue in the young King 
that he was sorry for his father’s death ; but, 
as common subjects have that virtue, too, 
sometimes, we will say no more about it. 
There was a curious part of the late King’s 
will, requiring his executors to fulfil whatever 
promises he had made, Some of the court 
wondering what these might be, the Earl of 
Hertford and the other noblemen interested, 
said that they were promises to advance and 
enrich them. So, the Earl of Hertford made 
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himself Dukr or Somerset, and made his 
brother Epwarp Szrmour a baron ; and there 
were various similar promotions, all very 
agreeable to the parties concerned, and very 
dutiful, no doubt, to the late King’s memory. 
To be more dutiful still, they made themselves 
rich out of the Church lands, and were very 
comfortable. The new Duke of Somerset 
caused himself to be declared Prorecror of 
the kingdom, and was, indeed, the king. 

As young Edward the Sixth had been 
brought up in the principles of the Protestant 
religion, everybody knew that they would 
be maintained. But Cranmer, to whom they 
were chiefly entrusted, advanced them steadily 
and temperately. Many superstitious and ridi- 
culous practices were stopped, but those 
which were harmless were not interfered 
with. 

The Duke of Somerset, the Protector, was 
anxious to have the young King engaged in 
marriage to the young Queen of Scotland, in 
order to prevent that princess from making 
an alliance with any foreign power ; but, as a 
large party in Scotland were unfavourable to 
this plan he invaded that country. His 
excuse for so doing was, that the Border men 
—that is, the Scotch who lived in that part of 
the country where England and Scotland 
joined—troubled the English very much. But 
there were two sides to this question, for the 
English Border men troubled the Scotch too ; 
and through many long years there were per- 
petual border quarrels which gave rise to 
numbers of old tales and songs. However, 
the Protector invaded Scotland, and Array, 
the Scottish Regent, with an army twice as 
large as his, advanced to meet him. They 
encountered on the banks of the river Esk, 
within a few miles of Edinburgh ; and there, 
after a little skirmish, the Protector made such 
moderate proposals, in offering to retire if the 


Scotch would only engage not to marry their | 


princess to any foreign prince, that the Re- 


gent thought the English were afraid. But/| 


in this he made a horrible mistake ; for the 
-English soldiers on land, and the English 
sailors on the water, so set upon the Scotch, 
that they broke and fled, and more than ten 
Ronn of them were killed. It was a 
dreadful battle, for the fugitives were slain 
without merey. The ground for four miles, 
all the way to Edinburgh, was strewn with 
dead men, and with arms, and legs, and heads. 
Some, hid themselves in streams and were 
drowned; some, threw away their armour and 
were killed running, almost naked; but in 
this battle of Pinkey the English lost only two 
or three hundred men. They were much 
better clothed than the Scotch, and were ex- 
ceedingly astonished by the poverty of their 
appearance and of their country. 

A Parliament was called when Somerset 
came back, and it repealed the whip with six 
strings, and did one or two other good things, 
though it unhappily retained the punishment 
of burning, for those people who did not 
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make believe to believe, in allreligious matters, 
what the Government had declared that they 
must and should believe. It also made a 
foolish law (meant to put down beggars), that 
any man who lived idly and loitered about, 
for three days together, should be burned 
with a hot iron, made a slave, and wear an 
iron fetter. But this savage absurdity soon 
came to an end, and went the way of a great 
many other foolish laws. 

The Protector was now so proud that he 
sat in Parliament, before all the nobles, on the 
right hand of the throne. Many other noble- 
men, who only wanted to be as proud if they 
could geta chance, became his enemies of course, 
and it is supposed that he came back suddenly 
from Scotland because he had received news 
that his brother, Lorp Srymour, was be- 
coming dangerous to him. This lord was now 
High Admiral of England: a very handsome 
man, and a great favourite with the Court 
ladies even with the young Princess 
Elizabeth, who romped with him a little 
more than young princesses in these times do 
with any one. He had married Catherine 
Parr, the late King’s widow, who was now 
dead ; and to strengthen his power he secretly 
supplied the young King with money. He 
may even have engaged with some of his 
brother’s enemies in a plot to carry the boy 
off. On these and other accusations, at an 
rate, he was confined in the Tower, ee 
and found guilty ; his own brother’s name 
being—unnatural and sad to tell—the first 
|signed to the warrant for his execution. 
| the was executed on Tower Hill, and died 
denying his treason, One of his last proceed- 
ings in this world was to write two letters: 
one to the Princess Elizabeth, and one to the 
Princess Mary: which a servant of his took 
charge of, and concealed in his shoe. These 
letters are supposed to have urged them 
against his brother, and to revenge his 
death. What they truly contained is not 
known, but there is no doubt that he had, at 
}one time, obtained great influence over the 
| Princess Elizabeth. 

All this while, the Protestant religion was 
making progress. The images which the 
people had em come to worship, 
were removed from the churches; the 
people were informed that they need not 
confess themselves to priests unless they 
chose; a common prayer-book was drawn 
up in the English language, which all could 
understand ; and many other improvements 
wereymade ; still moderately, for Cranmer was 
a very moderate man, and even restrained the 
Protestant clergy from violently abusing the 
unreformed religion—as they very often did, 
and which was not a good example. But 
the people were at this time in great distress. 
The rapacious nobility who had come into 

session of the Church lands, were very bad 
andlords. They enclosed great quantities of 
ground for the feeding of sheep, which was 
then more profitable than the growing of 
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crops; and this increased the general distress. 
So the people, who still understood little of 
what was going on about them and still readily 
believed what the homeless monks told them 
—many of whom had been their good friends 
in their better days—took it into their heads, 
that all this was owing to the reformed reli- 
gion, and therefore rose in many parts of the 
country. 

The most powerful risings were in Devon- 
shire and Norfolk. In Devonshire, the 
rebellion was so strong that ten thousand 
men united within a few days, and even laid 
siege to Exeter. But Lorp Russex1, comin 
to the assistance of the citizens who defended 
that town, defeated the rebels, and not 
only hanged the Mayor of one place, but 
hanged the vicar of another from his own 
church steeple. What with hanging and 
killing by the sword, four thousand of the 
rebels are supposed to have fallen in that one 
county. In Norfolk (where the rising was 
more against the inclosure of open lands than 
against the reformed religion), the popular 
leader was a man named Ropert Ket, a 
tanner of Wymondham. The mob were in 
the first instance excited against the tanner 
by one Joun FLOWERDEW, a gentleman who 


owed him a grudge; but, the tanner was 
more than a match for the gentleman, since 
he soon got the people on his side, and esta- 
blished himself near Norwich with quite an 
army. There was a large oak-tree in that 


lace, on a spot called Moushold Hill, which 

et named the Tree of Reformation; and 
under its green boughs, he and his men sat, 
in the 7 saan weather, holding courts of 
justice and debating affairs of state. They 
were even impartial enough to allow some 
rather tiresome public spicier to get up into 
this Tree of Reformation, and point out their 
errors to them, in long discourses, while they 
lay listening (not always without some 
grumbling and growling) in the shade below. 
At last, one sunny July day, a herald ap- 
peared below the tree, and proclaimed Ket 
and all his men traitors, unless from that 
moment they dispersed and went home; in 
which case 7. were to receive a pardon. 
But, Ket and his men made light of the 
herald and became stronger than ever, until 
the Earl of Warwick went after them with 
a sufficient force, and cut them all to pieces. 
A few were hanged, drawn, and quartered as 
traitors, and their limbs were sent into various 
countsy places to be a terror to the people. 
Nine of them were hanged upon nine green 
branches of the Oak of reformation ; and so, 
for the time, that tree may be said to have 
withered away. 

The Protector, though a haughty man, 
had compassion for the real distresses of 
the common people, and a sincere desire to 
help them. But he was too proud and too 
high in degree to hold even their favour 
steadily, and many of the nobles always envied 
and hated him, because they were as proud and 
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not as high as he. He was at this time build- 
ing a great Palace in the Strand, to get the 
stone for which he blew up church steeples 
with gunpowder, and pulled down bishops’ 
houses ; thus making himself still more dis- 
liked. At length, his principal enemy, the 
Earl of Warwick—Dudley by name, and the 
son of that Dudley, who had made himself so 
odious with Empson, in the reign of Henry 
the Seventh—joined with seven other mem- 
bers of the Council against him, formed a 
separate Council, and becoming stronger in a 
few days, sent him to the Tower under 
twenty-nine articles of accusation. After 
being sentenced by the Council to the for- 
feiture of all his offices and lands, he was 
liberated and pardoned, on making a ve 
humble submission.. He was even taken back 
into the Council again, after having suffered 
this fall, and married his daughter, Lapy 
AnnE Seymour, to Warwick’s eldest son. 
But such a reconciliation was little likely to 
last, and did not outlive a year. Warwick 
having got himself madeDuke of Northumber- 
land, and having advanced the more important 
of his friends, then finished the history by 
causing the Duke of Somerset and his friend 
Lorp Grey, and others, to be arrested for 
treason, in having conspired to seize and de- 
throne the King. They were also accused of 
having intended to seize the new Duke of 
Northumberland, with his friends Lorp 
NorrnHampron and Lorp Prmsroke; to 
murder them if they found need ; and to raise 
the City to revolt. All this the fallen Protector 
positively denied, except that he confessed to 
having spoken of the murder of those three 
noblemen, but having never designed it. He 
was acquitted of the charge of treason, and 
found guilty of the other charges; so when 
the people—who remembered his having been 
their friend, now that he was disgraced and 
in danger—saw him come out from his trial 
with the axe turned from him, they thought 
he was altogether acquitted, and set up a 
loud shout of joy. 

But the Duke of Somerset was ordered to be 
beheaded on Tower Hill, at eight o’clock in 
the morning, and proclamations were issued 
bidding the citizens keepat home until after ten. 
They filled the streets, however, and crowded 
the place of execution as soon as it was light, 
and, with sad faces and sad hearts, saw the 
once powerful Protector ascend the scaffold to 
lay his head upon the dreadful block. While 
he was yet saying his last words to them with 
manly courage, and telling them, in particular, 
how it comforted him, at that pass, to have 
assisted in reforming the national religion, a 
member of the council was seen riding up 
on horseback. They again thought that 
the Duke was saved by his bringing a re- 
prieve, and again shouted for joy. But the 
Duke himself told them they were mistaken, 
and laid down his head and had it struck off 
at a blow. 

Many of the bystanders rushed forward 
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and steeped their handkerchiefs in his blood, 
as a mark of their affection. He had, indeed, 
been capable of many good acts, and one of 
them was dtisoveded. after he was no more. 
The Bishop of Durham, a very good man, 
had been informed against to the Council 
when the Duke was in power, as having 
answered a treacherous letter proposing a 
rebellion against the reformed religion. As 
the answer could not be found, he could not 
be declared guilty ; but it was now discovered, 
hidden by the Duke himself among some pri- 
vate papers, in his regard for that good man. 
The Bishop lost his office, and was deprived 
of his possessions. 

It is not very pleasant to know that while 
his uncle lay in prison under sentence of 
death, the young King was being vastly 
entertained by plays, and dances, and sham 
fights ; but there is no doubt of it, for he kept 
a journal himself. It is pleasanter to know that 
nota single Roman Catholic was burnt in this 
reign for holding that religion, though two 
wretched victims suffered for heresy. One, 
a woman named Joan Bocuer, for profess- 
ing some opinions that even she could 
way explain in unintelligible jargon. The 
other, a Dutchman, named Von Paris, who 
practised as a surgeon in London. Edward 
was, to his credit, exceedingly unwilling to 
sign the warrant for the woman’s execution : 
shedding tears before he did so, and telling 
Cranmer, who urged him to it (though Cran- 
mer really would have spared the woman at 
first, but for her own determined obstinacy) 
that the guilt was not his, but that of the 
man who so strongly urged the dreadful act. 
We shall see too soon, whether the time ever 
came when Cranmer is likely to have remem- 
bered this with sorrow and remorse. 

Cranmer and Riptey (at first Bishop of 
Rochester, and afterwards Bishop of London) 
were the most powerful of the clergy of this 
reign. Others were imprisoned and deprived 
of their property for still adhering to the un- 
reformed religion ; the most important among 
whom were GarpDINER, Bishop of Winchester, 
Hxatu, Bishop of Worcester, Day, Bishop of 
Chichester, and Bonner, that Bishop of 
London who was superseded by Ridley. The 
Princess Mary, who inherited her mother’s 
gloomy temper, and hated the reformed 
religion as connected with her mother’s 
wrongs and sorrows—she knew nothing else 
about it, always refusing to read a single book 
in which it was truly Rontbed—tald by the 
unreformed religion too, and was the only 

erson in the kingdom for whom the old 

ass was allowed to be performed; for 
would the young King have made that ex- 
ception even in her favour ; but for the strong 
persuasions of Cranmer and Ridley. He 
always viewed it with horror; and when he 
fell into a sickly condition, after having been 
very ill, first of the measles and then of the 
small-pox, he was greatly troubled in mind 
to think that if he died and she the next heir 
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to the throne succeeded, the Roman Catholic 
religion would be set up again. 

This uneasiness, the Duke of Northum- 
berland was not slow to encourage : for, if the 
Princess Mary came to the throne, he who 
had taken part with the Protestants was sure 
to be disgraced. Now, the Duchess of Suf- 
folk was descended from King Henry the 
Seventh, and if she resigned what little or no 
right she had, in favour of her daughter, 
Lavy JANE GREY, that would be the succes- 
sion to promote the Duke’s greatness ; because 
Lorp GuiLtrorD Dvuptey, one of his sons, 
was, at this very time, newly married to her, 
So, he worked upon the King’s fears, and per- 
suaded him to set aside both the Princess 
Mary and the Princess Elizabeth, and assert 
his right to appoint his successor. Accord- 
ingly the young King handed to the Crown 
lawyers a writing signed half-a-dozen times 
over by himself, appointing Lady Jane Grey to 
succeed to the Crown, and requiring them to 
have his will made out according tolaw. They 
were much against it at first and told the 
King so ; but the Duke of Northumberland 
being so violent about it that the lawyers even 
expected him to beat them, and hotly de- 
claring that stripped to his shirt he would 
fight any man in such a quarrel, the 
yielded. Cranmer, also, at first hesitated, 
pleading that he had sworn to maintain the 
succession of the Crown to the Princess Mary ; 
but, he was a weak man in his resolutions, 
and soon signed the document with the rest 
of the council. 

It was completed none too soon, for Edward 
was now sinking in a rapid decline, and by 
way of making him better, they handed him 
over to a woman-doctor who pretended to be 
able to cure it. He soon got worse. On 
the sixth of July, in the year one thousand 
five hundred and fifty-three, he died, ve 
ene. and piously; praying God, wit 

is last breath, to protect the reformed 
religion. 

This King died in the sixteenth year of his 
age, and in the seventh of his reign. It is 
difficult to judge what the character of one so 
young might afterwards have become, among 
so many bad, ambitious, quarrelling nobles. 
But, he was an amiable boy, of very good 
abilities, and had nothing coarse or cruel 
or brutal in his disposition—which in the 
son of such a father is rather surprising. 
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